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We believe you will find the Burroughs’ 
booklet, “A Future for You in an Expand- 
ing Industry,” very useful in your place- 
ment work. 


Its 15 pages contain the answers to 
many questions about a selling career with 
Burroughs. What is the general outlook 
for the business machine industry? What 
is Burroughs’ place in the industry? What 
kind of selling is involved? What training 
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in an expanding industry 
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is provided? What are the opportunities 
for advancement, and the qualifications 
for attaining success? 


You are invited to make use of this booklet 
in determining which of your applicants 
are interested in, and suited for, a career 
with Burroughs. Your local Burroughs 
representative will work with you. Address 
request for booklet to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


” ie 








Paut H. Musser, University of Pennsylvania 

E. Craig SwEeteN, University of Pennsylvania 
Rosert C. Taser, Philadelphia Public Schools 
NOTE:—Members of the Editorial Board advise and offer 


suggestions in general, but do not necessarily approve 
or commend the contributions published in this Journal. 
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wedding gown, not for a fine glossy iT 
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surface, but such qualities as would Os 
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wear well...’ 


rHE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 





PISA Raho: 


High vocoums in G-E electronic tubes assure 
i longer life and more efficient operation. 


— a 


It takes 480 tests to’ determine whether 
a lamp meets General Electric standards. 





“THE dressmaker who pleased _ the 
vicar’s wife, even as she herself pleased the 
vicar, did so, we submit, by a time-tested 
procedure: painstaking attention to the 
details that add up to excellence; assiduous 
care with the parts upon which is founded 
the quality of the whole. 


The exacting requirements of customers 
like the vicar and his wife are those which 
General Electric products are built to 
meet. We feel that we could turn our wares 
beneath the vicar’s appraising eye with 
equanimity. 


Before the customer has a chance to 
examine a General Electric refrigerator, 
for example, specially developed electronic 
“sniffers” have made sure there is not the 
slightest leak in its refrigerating unit... 


G-E radio tubes must pass tests that 
duplicate the impacts of naval broadsides 
and the vibrations of plane engines... 


The General Electric lamps you see for 
sale have passed as many as 480 quality 
tests and inspections. 

Every General Electric product is de- 
signed for high standards of performance 
. .. is tested to see that it will meet those 


standards ... is built to serve you faith- 


fully. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“WORTHY TO BE FREE" 


James L. Morritx, President 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Although the closing exercises at the University of Minnesota do not include a com- 
mencement address as such, on June 12, 1948, the President delivered a charge to the 


graduating class which is set forth below. 


A graduate of Ohio State University, Dr. Morrill is a member of that University’s 
Research Foundation and Director of the Minnesota Radio Council. 

He is also a member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Minnesota Educational Association and the American Council on Education 
and is the Chairman of that organization’s Problems and Policies Committee. 


Having had wide experience in reporting and editing, Dr. Morrill is a regular con- 


tributor to educational journals. 


Hero is made tonight. For we do 
honor to the largest graduating class in 
the 97 years of the University’s life and serv- 
ice. Thus—the University’s primary purpose 
is realized at its highest level. It is a time 
of satisfaction—not only for those who share 
in the ceremony, but for every citizen and 
every community in Minnesota. From these 
have flowed the resources of inspiration and 
support to make the mainstream of University 
greatness. 

A year ago this Commencement, from the 
ancient city of Oslo, I cabled greetings to the 
graduating class and to the great audience in 
this Stadium. For me, it had been an ex- 
citing experience to fly above the dark shad- 
ows of the fjord in the long twilight—coming 
for the first time into the earlier homeland 


More 


meaningful to me than ever before was the 


of so many of our Minnesota citizens. 


Scandinavian heritage which has enriched 
the character and culture of our state. 

Next day, alone with the Rector of the 
University of Oslo, I sat in the “Aula,” the 
great hall of that respected institution. and 
heard from his lips the cruel story of the 
Nazi occupation. He told it quietly. and 
there was no revengeful anger in his voice 

but I could sense his feeling of incredible 
cutrage and betrayal. 

A week later. in that medieval stronghold 
of Swedish learning. the distinguished Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, members of the faculty 


spoke with the same disbelieving dismay of 
the tragic experience inflicted upon their 
peaceful and freedom-loving neighbor. 

The have 


called “the conscience of Europe.” 


been 
How 
For if civilization means. above 
this little 
group of nations in the North had learned the 
lesson, and had set a memorable example. 


Scandinavian countries 
rightly so! 


all, “the will to live in common.” 


Remember the peaceful partition of 1905 
by which the separation of Norway 
Sweden took place 


and 





whereas today the very 
word “partition” seems, as in India or Pal- 
estine. the signal for bloody strife that could 
spread to the dimensions of world conflict. 


Remember the independent-minded inten- 
tion of the Scandinavian nations to maintain 
neutrality in two world wars to keep the 
peace. Remember their unremitting efforts 
to save and strengthen the ill-fated League of 
Nations—and their strong adherence to the 
United Nations of our day. Remember their 
stubborn struggles for freedom and law, for 
individual liberty. for government by popular 
decision. Remember. indeed, as the symbol 


of their conscience, Norway—‘at once con- 


quered but unconquerable,” in President 
Roosevelt’s striking phrase. 
Who, now, shall be the conscience of the 


world? 

“The outside world has long been conscious 
there is literally no salvation for Western 
civilization without positive leadership from 
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America.” — So French 
critic and journalist, De Salez, has written. 
And Alfred North Whitehead. the 


British philosopher-mathematician, later at 
Harvard, this challenge — and I quote his 


the distinguishing 


from 


words: “For many generations the North 
American continent will be the living center 
of human civilization. Thought and action 
will derive from it, and refer to it.” 

There are those who doubt that our country 
has the character, the capacity and the con- 
science to meet that challenge. Isolationism 


and hard. We 


successfully self-sufficient, as they think. 


been 

We 
alone, they say, have the all-powerful atomic 
bomb. 


indfference die have 


It is an old story: that attitude. “Let each 
state mind its own business and let its neigh- 
the Little Giant, Stephen A. 
Douglas thundered in his historic debates 
with Abraham Lincoln in the critical days 
before the Civil War. “Stand by that great 


principle,” he said, “and we can go on as we 


bors alone.” 


have done—increasing in wealth, in popula- 
tion, in power, and in all the elements of 
greatness, until we shall be the admiration 
and terror of the world.” 

You remember Robert Sherwood’s play. 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” in which the scene 
was depicted—and Lincoln’s quiet reply: “I 
don’t think we want to be that.” he said. “i 
think we would prefer to be the encourage- 
ment of the world, the proof that man at last 


is worthy to be free.” 


That test still stands for any nation that 
would speak the needful conscience of the 
world: to prove that man at last is worthy to 
be free. To the enjoyment of inalienable 
rights, conscience adds the obligation that 
they be earned, 


From farther back than the Scandinavian 


6 





allegianc> comes our American Commitment 

To. 
day, we struggle anew to deserve and re- 
define it at home, and to spread it in the 


world. Let take heart 


to freedoin. likewise from across the sea. 


us from 


our own 


history. 

The League of Nations was an American 
idea, although unhappily abandoned stillborn. 
It was on our soil that the United Nations 
Organization was established. Through the 
European Recovery program this country is 
now engaged in the greatest and most gener- 
ous international effort ever made to become, 
as Lincoln hoped. “the encouragement of the 
world.” 


That is my charge to this class tonight: 
the charge of the American conscience. There 
still unfulfilled, I 
deeply believe—another chance to lead the 
world, a moral mandate to which let us have 
faith this nation will respond. 


is an American destiny 


That you will be skilled doctors and law- 
yers, scientists and scholars. teachers. home- 
makers, engineers—and all the other useful 
men and women that your training under- 
writes—I do not doubt. But the challenge of 
American citizenship, under freedom. in the 
“one world” of this day. in all conscience 
calls for more. 


Here you have studied in a great Univers- 
ity “founded in the faith that men are en- 
nobled by This campus, 
from which you go forth: think of it, as alum- 
ni, with loyalty and pride. 


understanding.” 
Remember it as 
the workshop of a generous intelligence at 
work for the welfare of mankind. 


Contribute, | beg you, to the conscience of 
the world—and help to prove in your own 
day, and your own way, that man is worthy 
to be free! 


When plans to deepen the Kill Van Kull channel 
in New York harbor were announced, telephone 
engineers had to plan a new submarine crossing 
for the important New York-Philadelphia long 
distance route. 


. There were many problems. How far below the 
floor of the new channel should cables be placed? 
How could a trench be opened through tons of mud 
and shelves of rock? In the fast-flowing tides, how 
could cables be laid squarely in the bottom of the 
trench? How many circuits, what kind of cables, 
what size, and how many should be provided for 
future needs? These questions demanded, and got, 
many engineering skills. 


Despite obstacles, the job was completed on 
schedule. Eighteen new cables, capable of carrying 
5,600 simultaneous conversations, are entrenched 
safely between Staten Island, N. Y., afd Bayonne, 
a, 3 


It's another example of telephone engineering 
at work. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





MODERN HOSPITAL SKETCHES 


A Survey of Twenty-two Hospital Vocations for Women 


Mary L. MILNER 


Assistant to the Superintendent 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


Bejore entering hospital work, Miss Milner acquired a varied background of experi- 
ence as a vocational assistant at the University of Pennsylvania Placement Service, as 
secretary of the Drexel Institute Library School, and as Assistant to the Dean of the 
Woman’s Medical College. She holds her Bachelor's and Master's degrees from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia, inspiration of the following sketches, is 
regarded by the author as a successful experiment in vocational opportunities for women. 
Founde d in 1861 by Ann Preston, pioneer woman physician, it stands today as one of 
the three hospitals in the United States staffed almost entirely by women physicians and 
surgeons. Its School of Nursing was the first professional school of its kind to be estab- 
lished in this country. 


During the first year of the hospital’s life sixty-two patients were treated, attracted 
by advertisements in the daily newspapers. Its entire staff at that time consisted of one 
chief resident physician assisted by a medical board of four. Its early women surgeons 
were chaperoned in the operating amphitheatre by two demurely bonneted Quaker ladies 
—to meet the demands of propriety of the time. 

At the end of eighty-seven years, The Woman’s Hospital, guided by a women’s Board 
of Managers, has grown into a modern 185-bed hospital devoting its services to women 
and children. Women doctors and nurses have been joined by many other women 
workers in an increasing number of adjunct departments. Today, between six and seven 
thousand in-patients are cared for each year, while the out-patient case-load annually 
numbers approximately 29,000 patient visits. 





OSPITAL operation today is counted 


one of our twelve leading industries. 
There are 6,280 hospitals in the United States. 
These hospitals care for approximately one 
of every ten of the nation’s population in the 
course of a year and officiate at the births of 
two out of every three babies. The demand 
for hospital care has increased fifty per cent 


since 1940. 


From the vocational viewpoint, modern 
hospitals represent a variety of interesting 


It has been estimated that they 
829,500 full-time employees and that 


their yearly payroll exceeds one billion dol- 


occupations. 
employ 
lars. In all hospital departments except en- 
gineering, women workers have gained a 
firm foothold; 


monopoly. 


many, they have a virtual 


The following survey of hospital vocational 
opportunities for women has been prompted 
by this picture of the predominance of women 
in hospital life. 


The 


pital community is the administrator. 


of the hos- 
The 


young woman who aspires to this position 


Administrator “mayor” 


faces a challenging career entailing years of 
preliminary training and experience in allied 
fields. 


of three roads: the medical profession, nurs- 


She may advance to the post by one 


ing, or one of the business or adjunct phases 
of hospital work. The estimate that at least 
one third of American hospitals are managed 
firm 
foothold in the field of hospital administra- 
tion. The administrator is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the policies of 


by nurses gives evidence of woman’s 


the hospital’s trustees and of interpreting to 
the trustees, in turn, the needs of the hospital 
which Her 
working day is filled with problems to be met 
with a sound combination of business pro- 


and the community it serves. 


For it is her 
function to coordinate the professional care 


ficiency and humanitarianism. 


of patients and the business and _ financial 
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management of the hospital. Ten universities 
now offer training courses in hospital admin- 
istration, either a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Hospital 
Administration or a_ post-graduate course 
leading to a Master’s degree in Hospital Ad- 
ministration. An administrative internship 
in a hospital is included in most courses. 
Hospital administration, like all of the hos- 
pital professions, offers many opportunities 
for in-service education in the form of in- 
stitutes, conferences and publications. 

Accountant — A high 
school girl’s interest and skill in business 
mathematics and methods may well lead to 
a job in a hospital business office. 


Bookkeeper and 


A com- 
mercial high school education provides a 
good background for the young woman who 
wishes to enter the field directly from sec- 
ondary school. To some extent, the em- 
ployees of a hospital business office handle 
work basic to all business organizations: re- 
cording receipts and expenses, computing 
out patients’ bills and col- 
other phases, the work is 
more specialized, covering credit rating, cost 


payrolls, making 
lecting fees. In 
accounting, hospitalization insurance, com- 
pensation coverage and statistical analyses. 
The hospital accountant works in terms of 
ward costs, private costs, patient days, and 
percentage of occupancy. Advancement in 
the department is frequently possible through 
on-the-job training. But as the duties enlarge 
toward complete business management, such 
matters as budget, endowment funds, invest- 
ments, and estimation of depreciation enter 
the picture. Extensive experience and train- 
ing then become a necessity, and high school 
education should be supplemented by a course 
in a business school, technical institute or 
university. 





Dental Hygienist—A number of hospitals 
now offer the services of a dental hygienist, 
particularly in clinics. Here, because of the 


number of patients from under-privileged 


9 


groups, there is much work to be accom- 
plished in cleaning teeth, detecting the need 
for further service from a dentist, educating 
patients in the care of their teeth, and assist- 
ing in dental X-ray work. Dental hygiene is 
almost entirely a woman’s vocation. A meas- 
ure of scientific aptitude, skill with her hands. 
a pleasing approach to both adults and chil- 
dren, and an interest in imparting informa- 
tion are all important to the dental hygienist. 
There are sixteen approved training schools 
in the United States, offering courses of one 
or two years in length. Most of these schools 
may be entered directly from high school. 
Dietitian—The hospital dietitian leads a 
double life—as food expert and as executive. 
Not only is she a specialist in nutrition but 
also a supervisor of a large staff of chefs, 
pastry cooks, tray clerks, and dish washers. 
Much expensive equipment is entrusted to 
her care: stoves, refrigerators. deep-freeze 
units, steam tables. She is responsible for 
preparing and checking special diets, super- 
vising large-scale food-buying, and _ instruc- 
ting student nurses and patients. In planning 
menus she must achieve variety, health value, 
and appeal to taste—all within reasonable 
cost. If successful, she will be one of the 
most popular members of the hospital family, 
for skillfully planned and well-prepared meals 
are highly valued by patients and employees 
alike. While a small hospital is usually 
served by a single dietary department head, 
a very large hospital may employ a dietitian 
for each floor. Others divide the duties be- 
tween an administrative dietitian and a thera- 
peutic dietitian. The dietitian is profession- 
ally trained for her post. Her college course 
and 
foods and nutrition, and may include actual 
practice in a hospital. To this may be added 


emphasizes institutional management 


post-graduate training in a university or hos- 
pital. 

Doctor—Approximately five per cent of all 
practicing physicians in the United States 
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are women. They have prepared themselves 
for their profession by a course of training 
which includes two to four years in an ap- 
proved pre-medical college, four years in 
medical school, at least one year of hospital 
internship. and possibly additional hospital 
training as a resident in a specialized field 
of medicine or surgery. Approximately eighty 
the United States 
approved by the Council on Medical Educa- 


medical schools in are 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association. All but four of these accept 
women students, although many of them limit 
the number of women admitted to each class. 
One Woman’s Medical 


College of Pennsylvania, admits only women 


medical school. the 


students. As this brief review of the general 
situations would indicate, the young woman 
who wishes to become a doctor should be 
well-endowed with scientific aptitude and abil- 
ity, serious purpose, a well-balanced person- 
ality, intellectual qualifications of a high 
order, and good health. She faces a long, 
arduous and expensive period of training, but 
she finds her compensations in those thrilling 
moments when she delivers her first baby, 
scrubs for her first operation, or successfully 
At the end of 


her extensive training she will have a wide 


diagnoses a complicated case. 


range of choice within the profession: gen- 
eral practice, research, hospital administra- 
tion, or one of the fifteen medical and surgi- 
cal specialties. She will be a “leading citi- 
zen” of the hospital community either as 
medical director. staff member, or head of a 
department such as X-ray, Anesthesiology. or 
Clinical Laboratory. The woman physician 
of today inherits the fine tradition of her 
pioneering predecessors: Elizabeth and Emily 
Blackwell, Ann Preston, and Marie Zakrzew- 
ska. 


as a man’s profession with the knowledge 


She may enter what was once regarded 


that, in the intervening years, many women 
And through 


her own successful work she may still have 


have succeeded in medicine. 


a part in bringing increasing favor to the 
role of women as medical and surgical prac- 
titioners. 

Housekeeper—The hospital housekeeper is 
As a matter 
of fact, many women without specific training 


a home-maker on a large scale. 


for the position have used their knowledge of 
running their own homes as a background 
of experience for entering the institutional 
field. 
tions they have risen to places in larger hos- 
pitals. A course in an accredited vocational 
or trade school will provide good basic train- 


From assistantships in small institu- 


ing. A college or university course in home 
economics or institutional management will 
meet the most advanced educational require- 
ments of the vocation. The woman who seeks 
an appointment as a hospital housekeeper 
must have supervisory ability and skill in 
handling people. She will have charge of 
a staff of maids and porters and will be re- 
sponsible for the laundry, linen, and sewing 
She should have a thorough knowl- 


edge of all household supplies and equipment. 


rooms. 


She must solve such problems as those of 
inventory and control of supplies. waste re- 
moval, effective cleaning methods, mainte- 
nance of floors, and the budgeting of depart- 
ment funds. Her daily rounds of the hos- 
pital must be as much a source of pride to 
her as the doctor’s or nurse’s, for only in 
this way can she check the cleanliness of her 
hospital, the efficiency of her staff. and the 
current requirements for repair and _ replace- 
ment of supplies and equipment. 
Laboratory Worker—The clinical labora- 
tory of a hospital offers job opportunities on 
several levels. Here scientific tests are made 
which are essential to correct diagnosis of 
disease: blood tests, microscopic observations 
of body tissues, basal metabolism tests, urinal- 
etc. The routines of this work are 
performed, under supervision, by 


yses, 
medical 
technologists or medical laboratory techni- 


cians. An interesting vocational opportunity 
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is offered at this level for the young woman 
with ability in the sciences and an aptitude 
for accurate, painstaking work. The techni- 
cian may qualify for her position by gradu- 
ating from an approved school or by serving 
an apprenticeship under a qualified clinical 
pathologist. In the United States there are 
approximately 271 schools for clinical lab- 
oratory technicians approved by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Most ap- 
proved schools require two, three or four 
years of preliminary college training for en- 
trance. The course itself is 
twelve. eighteen or twenty-four months in 
length. The technician’s work in the clinical 
laboratory is supervised by clinical pathol- 
ogists, bio-chemists, bacteriologists, etc. These 
are people with advanced professional train- 
ing, qualified to interpret findings and assist 
At the highest level 
they have had post-graduate training cul- 


Association. 


technician’s 


in making diagnoses. 
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minating in an M.D. or Ph.D. degree, with 
specialty board certification in clinical path- 
ology or extensive research experience. They 
have attained their rank by virtue of scien- 
tific aptitude and application far above the 
average. 

Librarian—While librarianship is a well- 
established profession, specialized work in 
hospitals is comparatively recent. Of thirty- 
six approved library schools, only three or 
four offer separate courses in hospital work. 
A number of additional schools, however, 
give some attention to hospital procedures 
and methods in their courses on special li- 
brary work. For the most part. trained hos- 
pital librarians are to be found in large in- 
stitutions where they are responsible for 
medical and nursing school book collections, 
research libraries, and patients’ libraries. Ex- 
pansion of services in this professional field 
may be looked for in the future. The work 
is stimulating in its opportunity to combine 
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scientific and literary interests and aptitudes. 
Where research is carried on, the librarian 
may assist in the preparation of bibliogra- 
phies, abstracts and translations. Cataloging 
and reference work will claim the greater 
portion of her time in the medical and nurs- 
ing libraries, but readers’ advisory service 
will be her most active interest in the patients’ 
library. 

Medical Artist and Photographer—An ad- 
vanced field interest for the 
student with artistic and technical talent is 
to be found in medical art and photography. 
Here the opportunity is provided for por- 
traying operative procedures and pathological 
specimens through the media of drawing, 


The 


standards of training are high and openings 


of vocational 


painting, photography and moulage. 
in the field are limited in number. As a re- 
sult, only those of outstanding ability can be 
encouraged. There are four schools in the 
United States, connected with medical schools 
or hospitals, offering courses in art and pho- 
Some of 
the courses are open only to medical students 
or physicians. 


tography as applied to medicine. 


Others offer training to grad- 
uates of accredited art schools who also have 
studied the pre-medical sciences. Opportuni- 
ties after completion of training lie princi- 
pally with large hospitals where research is 
emphasized. 

Medical Record Librarian—The medical 
record librarian is the census taker and rec- 
ord keeper of the hospital community. While 
many staff members contribute to the patient's 
chart or medical case history, the final re- 
sponsibility for the record rests with the 
medical record librarian. With tact and per- 
sistence she must obtain the cooperation of 
busy staff members in completing their re- 
ports. She must file them in such a way 
that each chart can be studied individually 
and by disease classification. To her the 
staff physicians will turn for assistance in 
using the records for research and statistical 
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purposes. Upon occasion, the record libra- 
rian will be asked to take charts into court 
as legal evidence or to abstract the medical 
findings in answer to authorized inquiries. 
As census taker she will report the number 
of admissions to various services and sum- 
marize the births, deaths, transfers and re- 
coveries. All of this requires an efficient, 
systematic worker, trained in medical dicta- 
tion and typing, and familiar with the work 
of many departments of the hospital. Eleven 
schools are approved for training medical 
record librarians in the United States. Most 
of them require either two years of college 
or completion of nurses’ training as_pre- 
requisite for admission. But the young 
woman who does not have the opportunity 
to enroll in an approved school may obtain 
her training on the job. She may become 
eligible for examination as Registered Record 
Librarian after three to five years’ experience 
in an approved hospital. 


Medical Secretary—A_ medical secretary 
must have the basic training of all secretaries: 
typing, stenography, spelling, English com- 
position and business methods, 
office practice, etc. To this should be added 
the technical background which provides 
scientific vocabulary and the skill to assist 
At times the duties of a 
technician are combined with those of the 
medical secretary. 


grammar, 


in medical routines. 


The commercial course 
in high school offers minimum preparation 
for entrance to the field. Specialization in 
a scientific vocabulary will require further 
training, however, in business school, techni- 
cal institute, or college. The end result for 
the girl who chooses this vocation will be 
an interesting combination of office routines 
and medical experiences. Her job assign- 
ment may include such specialized work as 
dictation at an operation or autopsy and as- 
sistance in preparing research reports for 
publication. The medical secretary in a hos- 
pital may be assigned to one of the adjunct 
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departments: clinic, medical records, clinical 
laboratory, X-ray, etc. Or she may serve as 
secretary to the medical director or members 


of the medical staff. 

Medical Social Worker—Troubles multiply 
with illness, and the modern hospital recog- 
nizes the need for a professional “trouble- 
shooter” in the medical social worker. The 
social and emotional elements influencing a 
patient's illness are her special province. The 
problem may be financial, legal, or domestic; 
it may arise from the complications of con- 
valescence or from the maladjustments of a 
physical handicap. Perhaps the problem can 
be solved on the spot; often it will require 
the assistance of some other social agency of 
the community. But no matter what the 
nature of the problem, it bears a close rela- 
tionship to the patient’s illness, and the in- 
vestigations of the medical social worker 
form an important item in the case history. 
The ability to gain the confidence of patients 
is as essential to the medical social worker 
as it is to the physician. In many clinics the 
services of a trained social worker are par- 
ticularly important: venereal disease clinics, 
heart, diabetic and cancer clinics, psychiatric 
clinics and tuberculosis clinics, for example. 
For here. problems of public health, chronic 
illness. or emotional distress complicate the 
medical picture. The prospective medical 
social worker begins her training with a 
college course emphasizing the biological and 
social sciences. To this she adds at least a 
year. and preferably two years, of post-grad- 
uate work including field work or practical 
experience and leading to a Master’s degree 
in Social Work. Of forty-three professional 
schocls of social work in the United States, 
seventeen offer special courses in the medical 


field. 


Nurse—From the moment, early in her 
course. when she begins her training in the 
hospital wards. a good nurse knows that lives 


can be saved by the way in which she carries 


out orders and by the encouragement, confi- 
dence and comfort that she brings to her 
patients. Her profession provides rich op- 
portunities for using the talents of hands 
and mind and heart. It is based on a sound 
foundation of science 





yet employs those 
qualities of kindness and understanding so 
necessary to the care of people in distress. 
From a purely practical viewpoint, nursing 
offers many advantages. As a profession it 
outranks all other hospital services in the 
number of positions open to women and, as 
a consequence, in the opportunities for ad- 
vancement. During the next twelve years. 
for instance, it is estimated that the number 
of nurses in the United States must be in- 
creased by 250,000. Within the field itself. 
a wide variety of choice is presented: general 
duty and supervisory positions in hospitals. 
private duty and 


teaching positions, nursing in one of the 


nursing, administrative 
many medical, surgical or psychiatric special- 
ties, industrial nursing, or public health work. 
More than this, an approved nursing course 
is accepted as preparation for entering train- 
ing in such allied professions as physical 
therapy, medical record librarianship, labora- 
tory technology, X-ray technology, and hos- 
pital administration. Nurses’ training may 
be entered directly from high school and in a 
hospital school can be completed at little 
expense to the student in comparison with 
other professional training. Approved prepa- 
ration for nursing is available in several 
ways: in a four or five year course combining 
college courses and nursing education and 
leading to a Bachelor’s degree; or in a three 
year hospital course which may be supple- 
mented later, if desired, by college work. A 
few schools of nursing granting Master’s 
degrees are open only to college graduates. 
Occupational Therapist—The occupational 
therapist lends variety to the hospital voca- 
tional pattern through her interest and train- 


ing in the field of arts and crafts. Believing 
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that recuperation can be aided by activity of 
mind and body, she instructs the patient in 
weaving, leatherwork and woodwork, carving. 
needlework, dramatic arts, 
other field of special interest. 


music, or some 
Much of the 
work of occupational therapists is centered 
in special hospitals for crippled, chronic, tu- 
bercular, cardiac, or psychiatric cases, or in 
children’s hospitals. The occupational thera- 
pist need not be a skilled artist herself, but 
she must have the skill to teach and to inspire 
enthusiasm In her work she 


the 


patient’s physician. Training in occupational 


for a craft. 
acknowledges direct responsibility to 
therapy may be included in a college course. 
If given as a terminal course in a separate 
unit, on the other hand, it will probably re- 
quire a year or two of college training for 
entrance. A recent census reports eighteen 
approved professional schools of occupational 
therapy, with six additional schools awaiting 
accrediting. 

Personnel Director—In its concern for its 
patients, the modern hospital must not over- 
Within 


the province of the personnel director are 


look the welfare of its employees. 


included the duties of interviewing applicants 
for employment, maintaining personnel rec- 
ords, conducting job analyses and training 
programs, supervising welfare and_ recrea- 
tional programs, and improving labor re- 
lations. In a large hospital, the personnel 
director is a professionally trained specialist. 
In small hospitals the work is handled by the 
administrator or various department heads. 
Personnel institutes offer in-service training 
to the latter group. A college education with 
of provides 
basic training for the specialist in this field. 


appropriate selection courses 
Pharmacist—The pharmacist is indispensa- 
ble to the hospital, just as the druggist is an 


Phar- 


macy is an exacting profession to be entered 


essential member of any community. 


only by the young woman with scientific apti- 
tude, a good memory, and above all the 
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ability to be absolutely accurate and depend- 
able in her work. Approximately sixty col- 
leges of pharmacy are accredited at the pres- 
ent time, all of them enrolling women stu- 
dents. The course is usually four years in 
length and may be entered after completion 
of four years in an approved high school. 
About four per cent of all practicing pharma- 
cists today are women. To many women 
pharmacists, the hospital offers more congen- 
ial surroundings than the commercial field. 
Here, the interest of working with clinic 
patients and of participating in the train- 
ing 


and nurses is 


added to the professional satisfactions of 


program for  internes 
compounding and dispensing medical pre- 
scriptions. To the pharmacist falls the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting and enforcing 
state and federal drug laws. In a hospital 
she must meet the double challenge of pro- 
viding drugs of high quality and of staying 
within the limits of her budget. If she is 
fortunate in her abilities and situation, she 
may become a member of a research team, 
working with her colleagues to add another 
name to the list now headed by penicillin, 
streptimycin, and the other antibiotics. 
Physical the 
young woman with an interest in physical 
education and the ability to relate that interest 
in a practical way to physics and biology, 
physical therapy offers excellent vocational 
The physical therapist works 
under the direction of the physician and 


Therapist — For vigorous 


opportunities. 


surgeon. Her training includes extensive 
study of the bones, muscles and nervous 


system of the body, for it is her function to 
treat these by massage, exercise, heat. water, 
electricity, ete. Civilian hospitals, schools 
and foundations offer approximately twenty- 
five approved training courses in the United 
States. For the most part, the course can be 
completed in one year and may be entered 
upon graduation from an accredited school 
of nursing or physical education, or the 
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completion of variously specified college 
Four schools combine pre-profes- 
sional and professional training and may be 
entered directly from high school. In these 
latter instances, a four year course leads to 
a Bachelor’s degree, the three year course to 


a diploma. 


training. 


Practical Nurse—The practical nurse has 
long played an important part in the care of 
sick people, but only within recent years has 
the vocation been clearly defined. The out- 
look for the practical nurse today is more 
encouraging than ever before because of the 
increasing emphasis on standards of training 
and the many opportunities for employment 
now existing. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, as a general rule, suggest that the 
applicant should have at least an elementary 
school education if she is over twenty-five 
years of age; if under twenty-five she should 
have completed at least two years of high 
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school study or its equivalent. The vocation 
offers good opportunities for older women 
as well as young women. 
fifty 
present, many of them private organizations. 
With the increase in demand, some public 
vocational schools 


Approximately 
approved training agencies exist at 


have introduced courses 
varying from nine to eighteen months in 
length. In 1947, for instance, the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools initiated a one year 
course including three months of basic class- 
room study followed by nine months of super- 
vised hospital training. In a hospital, the 
practical nurse works under the direct super- 
vision of a registered nurse, bathing and 
feeding patients, caring for their personal 
household 


Her skills are particularly adapted 
to the care of chronic cases. babies. convales- 


needs. 


and performing certain 


duties. 


cents, old people, and non-acute patients. The 


practical nurse’s training is shorter and less 





others, leadership and wealth. 


seek can be reached. 
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exacting in its demands than the professional 
nurse's. But the satisfaction gained from 
serving others and contributing to their com- 
fort is none the less great. 

Public Relations Worker—The public re- 
lations workers are the hospital’s good-will 
ambassadors. The director of this phase of 
the work is responsible for interpreting the 
hospital and its services to its patients and 
to the 


newspaper publicity, hospital tours and pub- 


community—through _ publications, 
lic speeches. To one aspiring to a director- 
ship. specialized courses in the subject are of 
value, together with allied courses in ad- 
vertising, journalism and public speaking. 
Associated with the director will be many 
others—admitting officers, receptionists, in- 
formation clerks, and telephone operators— 
serving the hospital’s public in a variety of 
ways. Each has an important part to play. 
The admitting officer must be skillful and 
pleasant in obtaining pertinent facts about 
the patient and in acquainting her with hos- 


The 


tionist-information clerk is the hospital’s host- 


pital routines and procedures. recep- 
ess, and her good judgment in knowing what 
to say and how to say it must be infallible. 
The telephone operator must be helpful and 
intelligent in dealing with people under stress, 
adept in handling an over-loaded switchboard, 
and quick-witted and resourceful to meet 
emergencies. Though the educational back- 
ground may vary with the duties, the aim 
of the public relations worker is always the 





same—to improve the hospital’s service to 
the patient and to create understanding of 
its program. 
Purchasing Agent—To the young woman 
who is a “born” shepper with a business-like 
appreciation of values, the career of hospital 
offer 
Her purchasing problem may be 


Or 


it may be more complicated: hospital beds, 


purchasing agent may attractive 


future. 


an 
simple: soap, pencils, canned goods. 


surgical instruments and supplies, autoclaves, 
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But no matter what the 
item, much of the financial prosperity of the 
hospital will depend on her ability to find 
The 
purchasing agent is called upon to work 
closely with other people: department heads. 
salesmen, etc. 


operating tables. 


the most suitable sources of supply. 


Skill in dealing with people, 
The 
hospital purchasing department may be enter- 
ed on a clerical basis directly from high 
school. 


therefore, will be an invaluable asset. 


In this case, advancement to more 
responsible assignments will depend upon 
successful experience. College, university or 
tchnical school training in merchandising. 
home economics, and business methods will 
qualify for appointments at higher levels. 

Worker—The research worker 
follows in the great tradition of Marie Curie, 
working through long, painstaking years for 
the moment of discovery which will mean a 


Research 


new cure or preventive 


disease and pain. 


measure against 
The best opportunities 
for research work exist in hospitals associated 
with medical schools and in specialized hos- 
pitals. The degree of Doctor of Philcsophy 
is primarily a research degree, and the pur- 
suit of this degree in one of the scientific 
fields will give the best possible training in 
research methods. In some fields, research 
workers find it advantageous to hold both the 
Ph.D. and M.D. degrees. The door to re- 
search work is not closed, however, to the 
student who finds it impossible to acquire 
such advanced training. Many opportunities 
exist for research assistants to work on super- 
vised projects. To both supervisor and as- 
sistant, the qualities of accuracy, patience, 
perception, and the ability to cooperate with 
successful research 
chief, 


scientific acumen of a high order is basic to 


others are essential to 


work. To the research mental and 
the pursuit of the profession. 


X-Ray 


the mechanics of photography, electricity— 


Technician—Physics, machinery, 
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these are unusual interests for young women. 
And an unusual vocational field is provided 
The 


X-ray technician serves as assistant to the 


along these lines in X-ray technology. 


certified physician, known as radiologist, who 
heads the hospital’s X-ray department. X-rays 
are used in both diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. The trained technician prepares 
patients for treatment, takes the precautions 
necessary to protect them from cver-exposure 
to the rays, assists the radiologist in taking 
the X-ray pictures or giving the treatments. 


and develops the films. An accredited course 
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approved schools for X-ray technicians in the 
United States. Two years of a college course 


There are approximately 


in science or an approved nurses’ training 
course are usually required for admission. 
The young woman who thinks of preparing 
for this vocation should measure her scientific 
aptitude, her ability to handle patients with 
pleasantness and skill. and her willingness 
to assume the responsibilities of work which 
may bring some hazards to the patient and 
the worker. 
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YOU'RE INTERESTED IN PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


C. J. ALLEN, Vice-President, 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Having spent almost all of his business career with The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, of which he has been Auditor, Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
Vanager of the Waterbury Division, and Director of Public Relations, Mr. Allen was 
appointed Vice President of Public Relations in March 1946. 

He is a Director of the Advertising Federation of America and Director and Past 
President of the Public Utilities Advertising Association. 

In additioin to this, Mr. Allen is Director of the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Waterbury, Past District Governor of the Rotary Club and is a member of 


a number of trade organizations. 


ERHAPS the best way of describing the 

field of Public Relations to young college 
people who may be interested in it is in the 
form of paradoxes. It promises great oppor- 
tunities to those with the intelligence and 
ability to exploit them, but as a profession 
it is much smaller and much more limited 
than most in its capacity to take in new 
It holds the prospect of high re- 
wards, both financial and personal, to that 
small number who reach the top. At the same 
time it should be realized that those in the 
successful circle are only a tiny fraction of 
what is and must inevitably remain a rela- 


workers. 


tively small occupational group. 


De- 


pending on personal ability and specific cir- 


Public relations runs a wide gamut. 


cumstances, it can be either fascinating and 
exciting or unprofitable and stultifying; it 
can be productive and satisfying or barren 
and unrewarding. Personal ability and initi- 
ative are, of course, highly important for 
success in any occupation or profession but 
they are crucially important in Public Re- 
lations because individual talent in itself is 
so decisive. With it one can, by influencing 
and changing the minds of men, almost move 
mountains; without it one can spend a great 
deal of money to no purpose. 


First, a word as to Public Relations itself. 
As business, government, and the economy 
in which both functioned grew larger and 
more complex during the course of this 
century, they lost much of their ability to 
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communicate easily with one another. Large 
businesses in particular lost it in several im- 
portant ways: in relation to their own em- 
ployees,: to their customers, to the communi- 
ties of which they were members, and to their 
stockholders. Something or someone was 
needed to handle the job of explaining the 
decisions and policies of the company’s man- 
agement to all the groups affected. 

Though this was sometimes recognized as 
desirable during the “twenties, the great de- 
pression of the “thirties made it imperative for 
business management to explain their policies 
and problems not only to the four groups I 
have mentioned above but to the general pub- 
lic as well. The prolongation of the depres- 
sion caused the loss of a great part of the 
almost automatic public confidence which 
business had previously enjoyed, and top 
managers found that if business was to regain 
that confidence, it must explain itself, it must 
put away the trappings and habits of a 
mysterious, hidden deity, whose secrets were 
the property of a tiny, dedicated caste, and 
adopt those of a friendly, straightforward, 
democratic neighbor. 

Consequently many astute managements 
set up a department to interpret and explain 
the company’s policies, problems. and points 
of view, to act as the Voice of the Company 
in its relations with employees, stockholders, 
customers, and the general public. The ac- 
tivities with which Public Relations depart- 
ments are charged vary to a fairly wide extent 
with different companies, but, drawing upon 
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the practice of my own company, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power, I should say that 
they usually include institutional advertising, 
preparation of general information booklets, 
employee publications and other employee 
material. Stockholders’ and Employees’ Re- 
ports, supervision of radio programs in com- 
panies where radio is used, writing of press 
releases on news occurring within the com- 
pany, and (a recent development still in its 
infancy which may well turn out to be of top 
importance) the making of films to show how 
a company works, how it makes a specific 
product or furnishes a specific service, or to 
introduce new employees to the company, to 
mention three from a tremendous variety of 
possibilities. 


Large Vocabulary a Necessity 


What now, you may ask, are the marks 
and aptitudes of successful Public Relations 
practitioners? First and foremost should be 
mentioned one so obvious as to be almost 
lost sight of—a large English vocabulary. A 
wide, exact vocabulary is essential for ad- 
vancement in any field but its necessity is 
multiplied for an occupation whose basic 
tools are words and language. 

Not only are words and janguage the tools 
with which one works, but they form part of 
the matter as well. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, even to consider such common, oft- 
invoked intangibles as “freedom,” “justice.” 
> without some verbal 
reference points or pegs to hang them on. 
I 


cannot stress too much the value of an exact 


“loyalty,” and “duty” 
Words and ideas are inextricably mixed. 


knowledge of the meaning of words and con- 
sistency in their use. They are keys to able 
effective work in Public Relations. 

Related to a wide vocabulary is an ex- 
tensive store of general knowledge and, hap- 
pily, wide reading supplies an easy, pleasant 
road to both. Assuming that what you read 
is worthwhile, reading offers a double com- 
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pensation. Your reservoir of general knowl- 
edge upon which you must constantly draw 
is increased and your vocabulary is enlarged 
at the same time. I should like here to men- 
tion the desirability of browsing through the 
more difficult, rather 
This is not because 
there is some special virtue in their difficulty 
as such but because they’re meatier, they have 


more to say. 


more unusual writers 
than their popularizers. 


Wide Reading Recommended 


If you are seriously interested in Public 
Relations, you should be acquainted with the 
more important writing and thought in econ- 
omics and politics, particularly as it applies 
to the scene. Your under- 
standing will be broadened immeasurably if 
you know something of the notions of the 
more original thinkers. 


contemporary 


Conventional ideas 
form so much of the mental current in which 
we swim that they’re absorbed effortlessly 
and often unconsciously. It is the unortho- 
dox ones that force us to reexamine and re- 
value the truth of our commonly held notions. 

More specifically, you would do well to look 
through, say, Walter Lippman’s The Good So- 
ciety, Ralph Gabriel’s Course of American 
Democratic Thought, the Beard’s History of 
American Civilization, or Burnham’s Man- 
agerial Revolution. The merit of such books 
is not that they will teach you anything 
directly about Public Relations—they won't 
—hbut that some will extend and deepen your 
understanding of the complex inter-actions of 
American political, economic and intellectual 
life, and others, whether or not you agree in 
the end with them, will jog your mind into 
looking at past and contemporary experience 
From 
them you will obtain some knowledge of how 
the American present—the world in which 
we live and work—evolved from the Ameri- 
can past. 


in different and sometimes new ways. 


Our more recent economic history 
would include, of course. the need and desire 
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on the part of business for better Public Re- 
lations and why this came to be. 

The great value of the kind of knowledge 
that I am speaking of is that it enlarges your 
capacity to make informed choices, and hence 
Not only is the infor- 
mation upon which to base a choice greater 


enlightened choices. 


but your awareness of possibilities among 
choices is increased. As you become more 
conscious of possibilities, your insight be- 
comes more acute, your discrimination is 
sharpened, and your judgment grows both 
in penetration and subtlety. The advantage 
and practicality of a perceptive, discriminat- 
ing intelligence in a field where one’s wits 
are being constantly exercised hardly needs to 
be labored. 

Another benefit of wide reading that re- 
dounds to your advantage Public-Relations- 
wise is that it offers the reader a certain de- 
gree of intellectual sophistication. You will 
be able to distinguish more easily between 
assumption and truth, between propaganda 
and fact, and because of this discernment you 
can be the more careful and sparing in using 
cliches. Not that these 


without value under some circumstances, but 


bromides and are 
in general their very commonplaceness has 
immunized people against their original force. 
People are less easily fooled than some would 
have you believe. They learn by experience, 
too, and they need only a suspicion that 
they're being tricked, whether by phony ar- 


guments or by name calling. to begin to learn 


very rapidly indeed. Then let those who 
counted on ignorance and indifference pre- 
pare for an explosive day of reckoning. At 


that point even the best Public Relations pro- 
gram will avail little. 

On Relations staff 
should be politically knowledgeable. It should 
know, for example, that although most labor 


this account a Public 


leaders have been vociferously opposed to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, as a matter of fact a major- 
ity of workers approve the Act’s provisions 
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once each one has been separately explained 
to them. It should know that Communists 
make a deliberate practice of using language 
to confuse and deceive, that they specialize 
in using words with favorable connotations 
like “democracy.” “freedom” and “peace” in 
which they wrap themselves, and another set 
with unfavorable connotations like “Fascist” 
and “war-monger” which they apply to all 
who differ from them, and that they trot both 
sets out on any and every occasion regardless 
of whether their use is wholly irrelevant or. 
as is more likely to be the case. in actual 
contradiction to the point under discussion. 

A competent Public Relations staff should 
know what Congress has done or is doing and 
how this affects or might affect the operations 
It might, 
for instance. take place in the area of tariffs, 
tax policy 


of its own Company and industry. 


or tax exemption, extension of 
government ownership or control, labor or 
agricultural policies or one of any number of 
others. 


Creative Imagination Important 


Only just behind the need for a large 
vocabulary and for a relatively high degree 
of economic and political sophistication in 
those who are interested in Public Relations 
as a profession comes an aptitude often called 
creative imagination. It implies a fluency 
with ideas, an ability to toss off pertinent 
ideas, a trait particularly valuable in the 
writing and advertising aspects of Public Re- 
lations. When harnessed with perseverence 
and some critical capacity it can result in 
striking and brilliant Public Relations work. 
Its presence can transform a merely adequate 
program or piece of work into a first-rate one. 
Public Relations. after all. is in large part a 
matter of explanation and the more easily 
understandable and vivid you can make what 
you have to say. the more effective it will be. 
Here creative imagination means the differ- 


ence between expressing your message with 
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flair and originality or presenting it with 
tired, over-worked conventionality. 
One further skill should be 


Basically it is dependent upon a large vocabu- 


mentioned. 


lary, upon creative imagination and other 
What- 


ever one calls it, however, the possession of 


aptitudes which enter into writing. 


some literary skill is indispensable if you 
want to advance in Public Relations. I mean 
an easy fluency with language, the ability to 
say or write what you mean with sufficient 
clarity and distinction so that it is at least 
somewhat superior to the average. Obviously 
you don’t need to be a Stevenson, a Conrad, 
a Mencken or an E. B. White. In fact, if 
skill to that degree, you 
would be wasting your time in Public Rela- 
tions. 


you have literary 


But there is a level of competence well 
above the average that ought at least to be 
aimed at, if not attained. 

I want to make very clear that by “literary” 
skill 1 do not mean using language in any 


Quite 


vague, wordy, or elaborate fashion. 





the contrary, | mean saying what you want 
to say as simply and exactly as_ possible, 
always keeping in mind the audience for 
whom you are writing. This last considera- 
tion is a very important one in Public Re- 
lations. Your audience may vary from all 
employees, a large portion of whom did not 
complete grammar school, to a small, highly 
trained managerial group. You might with 
advantage use a different approach and style 
in writing for one in comparison with the 
other, or with employees in comparison with 
stockholders or customers. Especially in writ- 
ing for employees, it is absolutely vital to 
strive for easy readibility. If Joe Gaspipe. 
your average worker, can’t understand some- 
thing as he picks it up and starts to read. he 
isn’t going to bother long with it. It's up 
to those in Public Relations to make sure that 
the company’s message has a_ reasonable 
chance of getting across to him and, contrari- 
wise, that he has a reasonable chance of un- 
derstanding it. 
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Rudolph Flesh in his very helpful work. 
The Art of Plain Talk, (which, incidentally. 
I commend to all interested in this subject) 
suggests a number of excellent rules to follow 
if you want your printed material to have 
maximum readership. In brief, the chief of 
them are: strive for simple words, fairly short 
sentences, and plenty of concrete references. 

Regardless of what type audience you are 
writing for, it is always well to try to put 
what you have to say in human terms. Ap- 
propriate analogies drawn from everyday ob- 
servation and common human experience may 
make comprehensible and clear the most dif- 
ficult subject matter. They have an added 
benefit in that they tend to prevent those 
using them from getting very far away from 
solid reality and losing their heads and 
tongues in the clouds. 

One final note on creative imagination and 
literary skill. Both are more generally pro- 
ductive of efficient results in Public Relations, 
as elsewhere, if accompanied by a _ healthy 
critical sense. As you apply both your creat- 
ive imagination and literary skill to your 
work, much of what actually is going on in 


It 


and sifting among both 


your mind is more critical than creative. 
involves a sorting 
language and ideas; weighing, testing, chang- 
ing, rejecting much and selecting a little. 
Consequently, a shrewdly critical capacity in 
conjunction with these aptitudes is a marked 
asset, repaying well any effort expended in its 
training. 

These, then,—wide vocabulary and reading, 
political sophistication, creative imagination, 
and literary skill—seem to me the major at- 
tributes and talent required for successful 
Public Relations work. There are others, of 
course, but these I should call the central ones. 
Barring extraordinary considerations, those 
of you who lack them or possess them only to 
a small degree would seem to be well-advised 
to turn your attention to fields where more 
of your real skills and aptitudes can be 
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brought into fuller use. Those of you who 
possess them to a higher degree and think 
you would like Public Relations work have 
much in your favor to indicate future com- 
petence. Two other factors, however, should 
never be lost sight of here: one, the matter 
of the individual personality and how suited 
it is for Public Relations; and two, the fact 
that, as I began by stating, Public Relations 
is very small both in relation to other occu- 
pations and in its present capacity to take in 
new personnel. Many come to it from news- 
paper reporting and this may be found the 
most advisable and practicable method of 
entering it. 

In conclusion, I think it is worth empha- 
sizing that Public Relations is still a young 
and new profession. I believe its present 
status in American business is roughly paral- 
lel to that of accounting some thirty to forty 
years ago and I expect to see it have a simi- 
There is 
already much evidence that this is taking 
place. 


larly vigorous, deserved growth. 


More and more Public Relations men 
are being appointed to top management posts. 
including the topmost, and top managers 
themselves are devoting more and more of 
their time to their company’s Public Re- 
lations. 

Those in Public Relations can look forward 
to a future in which increasing claims will be 
made upon the kind of services they offer to 
individual businesses and to society as a 
whole. As both continue to grow in size and 
complexity, so will the number and urgency 
of their needs for those who can communi- 
cate, clarify and explain. It is no more than 
simple truth to say that the job of building 
understanding and_ the 
groups with which it deals is one of the most 
important of our time. How well Public 
Relations handles this, and how well it is 
enabled to do so, will have a lot to do with 
the continuation of our traditional way of 


life. 


between business 
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A young man 25 years of age has just about 100,000 working hours ahead 
of him before he reaches retirement age. His success in life and much of 
all that he hopes for depends upon the way he invests those 100,000 hours. 
Choosing the field in which he is to work and choosing the organization of 
which he will be a part are two of the most important decisions of his life. 


Those who expect to follow professional careers — doctors, lawyers, 
engineers — usually make their choice fairly early because their education 
must follow specific lines. Others wait until later. 


There are two major decisions which any man must make. First, the type 
of work he wants to do; second, the organization with which he intends 
to associate himself. 


To reach either decision a man should have the answers to a number of 
questions. Some about the field, some about the organization. He should 
be just as much interested in what a particular company has to offer as 
the company itself is in his own qualifications. 





To answer some of those ques- 
. bout field Selli Sales Training Department, 
tions about one tie o - SEHING .- The National Cash Register Company, 
and about one company ... The Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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The Importance 






of Regionalism 


in Higher 
: 
Education... = 


Certain great educational institutions are intimately 





associated with the region they serve. 


In the Philadelphia region, Temple University exemplifies 
this fact by clearly understanding the way of life of 

the people and the character of business and industry. 
For years, ever conscious of the growing spirit and the 
needs of the city it serves, Temple University has 

been building up and maintaining a vast organization and 
the physical equipment necessary to meet the educational 
needs of all the people within its region. 


With the old and the new, and the practical and theoretical 
constructively interwoven, Temple University will 
continue to offer a progressive educational program to all 
of the people that it serves in the Philadelphia region. 


Our newly established Community College is a further 
step in anticipating and meeting adequately the 
educational needs of the community we serve. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 











BUSINESS MAKES SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
COLLEGE RECRUITING 


Joun M. ELLiott 
John M. Elliott and Co., New York, N. Y. 


John M. Elliott was formerly head of the Selection Division, Personnel Research 
Department of the Proctor & Gamble Company. Cincinnati, Ohio, and over a period of 
twenty years collaborated in perfecting many of the methods and procedures which have 
enabled that Company to develop an outstandingly successful sales organization. During 
this period some time was devoted to the inauguration and operation of a unique plan, 
embracing an extensive college recruiting program, which has enabled the Company to 
plan and provide methodically for its future sales management needs. Other major responsi- 
bilities included supervision of the Company’s Executive Offices’ Employment Division, the 
preparation of sales and office employment forms and manuals, the training of field sales 
managers in employment procedures, and all other activities related to the selection oj 
sales and office employees. 

A graduate of the University of Manitoba in Canada, Mr. Elliott was President of 
the Cincinnati Vocational Guidance Association for two years. 

Mr. Elliott sterted his personal consulting firm in New York in 1946 and lists among 
his clients such firms as Standard Brands, Inc., Continental Can Company, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., and the Shell Oil Company. 


WIDELY known personnel director and of a particular school as a source of men for 
vice president of one of our largest in- future industrial leadership. 


dustrial organizations was asked to speak on , , 
I have questioned placement officers many 


times, asking them why they do not visit 
the offices of the firms which they recommend 


the importance of the personnel function in 
business organizations. His reply was that he 
would talk on one condition only—that the 
group consist of presidents and vice presi- 
dents of businesses. He was tired of talking 
to groups of personnel people who so 
thoroughly agreed and sympathized with his 
ideas on the vital importance of this function, 
but who could do little about it, because of 


their seniors in order to size them up per- 
sonally and to learn more of their needs and 
training programs. Many times I have re- 
ceived the answer, tactfully expressed, that 
there is no budget set up for this important 
part of their job. Almost as many times I 


; : , : have inquired why they did no aptitude test- 
the contrasting viewpoints of their superior ; ’ 


officers. In like vein I would value the op- 
portunity of addressing a few observations 
on college recruiting to college boards of 
trustees, rather than to placement officers, as 


ing and vocational counseling (particularly in 
freshman and sophomore years) and the 
answers were, with discouraging frequency. 
the same as to the first question. 


there is a close analogy to the industrial Miss Reeves, in her excellent article in a 
situation. In all too many cases the place of recent issue of School and College Placement. 
the college placement officer is grossly under- points out that fewer than 25% of schools 
valued. In the same way that many firms are provide guidance to a student as he pursues 
known to the colleges by their recruiting rep- his college course, and that only 22% offer 
resentatives, many colleges, in turn, are known any job readjustment service to their alumni.* 
to our business organizations by their place- Although she does not explain in any detail 
ment officers. and in some cases, by those the lack of coordination between the place- 
men only. They constitute the connecting ment office and the counseling services avail- 
link between the educational and the business able in the college through faculty members 
world. Their attitudes and cooperation de- 


i a ¢ ; . : *Dorothy Reeves, “Placement as a Function of Guidance,” 
Ss 7 PO » > o a. @ : , ’ 
termine to a considerable degree the rating “Qt Cece Placement Mas 1948. 
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in the Department of Psychology, particularly 
in the field of mental tests and measurements 
and in vocational guidance, can it not be 
safely assumed that there is room for sub- 
stantial improvement? Better teamwork in 
this respect would greatly benefit the student, 
and if test data were made available to the 
industrial visitor to the campus, it would be 
most helpful to him, in the great majority of 
cases, in fitting a given graduate into his 
organization where he could capitalize to 
the greatest degree on his particular talents. 


The personnel man in business occasionally 
reflects to what extent his techniques could be 
adapted advantageously to the college en- 
vironment. Two examples will illustrate this 
thought. Any business firm which sits back 
and waits for likely prospects to come in 
voluntarily to apply for work simply cannot 
remain long in competition with the more 
agressive firms which seek out the potential 
managerial material, on which their future 
so directly depends. Likewise, can a place- 
ment officer. in launching the careers of col- 
lege seniors, who in twenty years will be the 
backbone of the alumni association, afford to 
take a passive attitude and wait for repre- 
sentatives of business organizations to choose 
his particular college and select his most 
promising men? Or would it not be well 
worth the effort to endeavor to place as many 
seniors as possible with the country’s out- 
standing business firms, keeping in mind that 
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size by no means assures the highest stand- 
ards? 
Small Colleges Yield Promising Talent 
The smaller colleges are just as likely to 
yield promising talent as the larger ones, yet 
the to time 
limitations, concentrate his personal efforts 


company recruiter must, due 
on the larger college. where he may expect 
to have a full day of interviewing, thus using 
The smaller 


colleges can more than compensate for this 


his time to greatest advantage. 


situation by taking agressive action in bring- 
ing their seniors, by brochure and in person. 
By the same 
token, many firms are overlooking a good 


before these representatives. 


bet by not writing to the smaller colleges in 
their area to make their needs known, even 
though their plans preclude a campus visit. 
As a second example a nationally known 
firm, which for many years has carried on 
a college recruiting program, completes a 
termination analysis record on all men leav- 
It filled by the 


sales manager who employed the man who, 


ing the company. is in 
for one reason or another, failed to adjust to 
his job. On this form, the soul-searching ques- 
tion is asked, “Was there anything in this 
man’s qualifications, at the time of his employ- 
ment, which should have kept you from em- 
ploying him?” When a college-trained man, 
recommended by a placement officer for a cer- 
tain job, subsequently fails on the job. should 
not the placement officer be required to answer 
the same question, substituting the word 
“recommending” for “employing”? A study 
shows that college men who stay with an 
organization throughout their careers have 
life earnings 20% higher than those who 
change jobs. While it is difficult to determine 
cause and effect in this instance, certainly 
more than one study reveals that men who get 
off to a fast start in their early twenties with 
the right organization go further than those 
who do not find the right position until they 
have made several false starts. 
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College Graduate in Industry 


If any personnel director has any lingering 
suspicion regarding college trained men in 
business, he can readily dispel it by perusing 
the recent informative report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This report of 
Dr. Stephen Habbe should be studied care- 
fully by any employment man whose duties 
include college visits, as it is the most com- 
prehensive and objective summarizing of the 
college graduate in industry in recent years. 

In the introduction to this report Dr. Habbe 
notes, “Each year tens of thousands of young 
men graduate from American colleges and 
universities and enter different fields of em- 
ployment. The senior class of 1947 was the 
largest in history and it appears that the 
If the full 
recommendations of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education are imple- 


1948 class will be even larger. 


mented by legislation, the present record 
college enrollment of 2,340,000 students may 
double by 1960.” 

The report describes current practices and 
trends in the field of college training pro- 
grams as reflected by the experiences of 142 
American companies. A final section of the 
report includes information and suggestions 
contributed by 60 college placement officers, 
a key group in any discussion of college 
recruitment. 

A great deal of factual information is in- 
cluded in the report and answers are given 
to such questions as, “For what type jobs are 
college graduates recruited and trained by 
the companies today?”, “How many gradu- 
ates are currently in training?”, “How stable 
are they?”, and “How does a company decide 
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how many college men to recruit in a given 
year?” 

Much useful information is given on the 
subjects of recruitment, selection, training 
and placement of graduates, including com- 
pensation, campus visits, use of psychological 
tests in evaluating qualifications, employment 
methods, qualifications most frequently 
sought in college men, etc., with illustrations 
of rating forms and records used by both 
company representatives and _ placement 
offices. 

A number of worthwhile suggestions offered 
by the placement officers are quoted verbatim. 
These comments should be taken to heart by 
the company representative who wishes to 
build and maintain good relations with the 
colleges, on a year-round basis. 

The fact that the number of college gradu- 
ates in 1947 was 28% above that in 1940 
serves to emphasize even further the probabil- 
ity that our country’s future leaders will, with 
few exceptions, be college trained. 

Has not the time already passed when it 
was appropriate to debate whether a college 
has responsibility for helping its . graduates 
launch their careers with maximum effective- 
ness? Is it not now time to take steps to 
obtain the most skilled vocational guidance 
and information service the college is capable 
of offering them, and to see that the placement 
offices are run on a business-like basis, even 
in such details as providing adequate inter- 
viewing facilities and well organized records 
on each senior to be interviewed, including 
grades, activities, and psychological test 
scores? A few far-seeing colleges have accept- 
ed this challenge and have made long strides 
already in this direction. 














The University’s Placement Service was established for the pur- 
pose of making the University a continuing factor in the lives of its 
Graduates. Its Divisions include Student Aid, the Student Agencies, 
the Placement of Seniors at the time of graduation, and the Re-Place- 
ment of Graduates in the fields covered by the thirteen Schools of the 
University. 


A well organized free service rendered by the 
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CAREERS IN THE AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY 


Mitton C. Towner, Director of Training, 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dr. Towner has had wide and varied experience in the educational field before 
accepting his present position with the Carrier Corporation. 

He served as President of Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, Dean of the College 
at Hamline University and Assistant to the President and Director of Admissions at 
He has also instructed classes in psychology 


Lawrence College in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
and education. 


After serving as Director of Vocational Training and Guidance for the Chicago 
YMCA and Director of its Technical School, Dr. Towner joined the Division of War 
Research at the U. S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, New London, Connecticut as 


Project Leader. 


Dr. Towner is a graduate of Coe College and received his M.A. and Ph.D. from the 


University of lowa. 


HE history of the air conditioning in- 
dustry dates back to experiments in the 


early years of this century. It is only in 
recent years that the popular clamor for 
comfort conditioning has led young men in 
large numbers to seek careers in air condition- 
ing. The industry has been growing steadily 
for forty years and promises to continue to 
grow and expand. Air conditioning is being 
to of 


structures where its benefits are required in 


applied an ever increasing variety 
the production of a better product or to in- 
crease the efficiency and comfort of the occu- 
pants. All this growth means that for some 
years to come there will be a steady demand 


for young men to enter the field. 
Recruitment Highly Selective 


There can be no doubt that this is a grow- 
ing industry and there is every indication that 
its development in the predictable future will 
The in- 


dustry will seek young men of high quality 


continue at a relatively rapid rate. 


both as to training and ability, and in per- 
sonal effectiveness, for leadership in engineer- 
ing and administration. It should be pointed 
out that the recent popularizing of air condi- 
tioning has led many young men not so well 
qualified, to seek employment in the ‘ndustry. 
In total number there are probably more 
young men applying than can be absorbed 
by the industry as a whole. Recruitment will 


continue to be highly selective and career 





to well 
Competition is just as 


opportunities will retain their lure 
qualified candidates. 
keen in air conditioning as in any other field 
so that good training. hard work and a desire 
to succeed are essential qualities in this in- 
dustry just as in others. 

The educational requirements vary some- 
what with the particular branch of the field 
into which the young men go. However, for 
the large majority of entrants a degree in 
mechanical engineering, or its equivalent. is 
important. Let us see why. Air conditioning 
is a process which supplies air which has been 
treated in a manner suited to the particular 
need. Many people confuse air conditioning 
with air cooling. A complete air condition- 
ing installation provides for the simultaneous 
control of temperature. humidity, air cleanli- 
ness and air motion. To accomplish this it 
is usually necessary to provide heating and 
cooling coils, humidifiers. refrigeration ma- 
chines, an air distribution system and auto- 


All 


this is engineering of a mechanical nature. 


matic controls, all properly integrated. 


Furthermore, the manufacture of equipment 
to perform all these tasks is also the work of 
the mechanical engineer. The whole industry 
is therefore a rather highly specialized phase 
of the broader field of mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

Only of still 
specialization do problems arise of particular 
interest the the 


in isolated cases greater 


to chemical, civil or the 
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electrical engineer. There is very little that 
is chemical in the industry except in relation 
to special problems of the chemistry of re- 
frigerants, bonderizing, finishes, corrosion, 
etc. There is very little that is electrical, ex- 
cept in the application of simple power cir- 
cuits and control mechanisms which are elec- 
tromechanical. 

The tendency in the recruitment of en- 
gineers is therefore to seek out mechanical 
engineers whose backgrounds will include 
adequate study of thermodynamics, heat and 
power, fluid flow, air flow and all the basic 
engineering sciences which form a foundation 
for these studies. Courses in air conditioning 
are not essential to the young engineer enter- 
ing the industry. The industry in which he 
is employed can and will give him the es- 
sential specialized knowledge for his vocation- 
al success. Consequently. young men are 
sought who have good foundations in the 
basic engineering sciences quite irrespective 
of courses in air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion. 

Some young men will enter the business 
phases of the industry, either on the manu- 
facturing side or in sales. Backgrounds re- 
quired of those entering the business phases 
of manufacturing are no different in the air 
conditioning industry from any other. In 
sales, however, it should be pointed out that 
careers are of two major types. The young 
man who is considering the selling of air 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment in 
the smaller sizes, or as the engineer puts it, 
in smaller tonnages of refrigeration capacity, 
needs somewhat less of an engineering back- 
ground and more interest in what might be 
Such 
sales are usually carried on through dealers 
and distributors who have service staffs to 
care for the mechanical problems of installa- 
tion and maintenance. Dealers and distribu- 
tors who handle only small equipments in 
capacities ranging from one ton to thirty tons 


termed commodity or package selling. 
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of refrigeration will need only a very modest 
amount of engineering aid. When tonnages 
reach the 75-100 level, however, the appli- 
cations to comfort conditioning and to in- 
dustrial uses call for the services of a well 
trained mechanical engineer. 

Sales in the larger tonnages ranging from 
one hundred tons to many thousands of tons 
capacity require that the salesman be a capa- 
ble and experienced engineer. In such cases 
the customer is almost invariably an engineer 
regardless of who pays the bill, and the sell- 
ing of a proposal must be a mutual agreement 
between engineers representing both the cus- 
tomer and the seller. For this reason sales 
engineers must, of necessity, come up through 
the ranks of field application engineers in 
order to acquire a sufficient background of 
experience to be given sales responsibility. 
Such experience will require from two to 
five years as an application engineer, depend- 
ing on the extent of specialization demanded 
in order to masier the particular branch of 
sales engineering which the young engineer 
has chosen. Even in the strictly business 
phases of the sales field, a thorough ground- 
ing in technical information is required in 
order that the administrator can at all times 
be in control of his responsibilities. Thus 
product managers, who may perhaps be pri- 
marily business men, must either also be 
engineers or be buttressed by staff assistants 
who are mechanical engineers. This being 
the case it is not difficult to understand why 
the administrative responsibilities so often 
fall to engineers. 

Engineers do not by virtue of their en- 
gineering training alone become good admin- 
istrators, but there is much in the training of 
the mechanical engineer which gives him a 
good background for administrative responsi- 
bility, provided other elements are also pres- 
ent in his training and in his own nature. It 
would be our recommendation to the mechan- 
ical engineer who desires to get into the ad- 
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ministrative phases of our industry that he 
choose electives in administrative subjects, 
and to the mechanical engineer who desires 
to stay in engineering or in research and 
product development, that he choose electives 
from among advanced courses in the funda- 
mental sciences. 


Research and Product Development 


A small number of young men will enter 
the field of research and product develop- 
ment in our industry. These young engineers 
should be imaginative and ingenious, in- 
terested in the application of new knowledge 
to the development of products or in new 
applications of known scientific and engineer- 
ing principles. Such a career will require 
imaginative insight into both product design 
and its manufacturability from an economic 
point of view. These engineers will come 
chiefly from colleges and universities where 
there is faculty interest in research and in 
product While the number 
needed each year is very much smaller than 
in other branches of air conditioning. the 
number of men who have the desired quali- 
Therefore, 
there is a constant demand for men with good 
imaginative minds interested in the creative 
phases of product development. 

Anything 


development. 


fications is also much smaller. 


mechanical attention 
and a certain number of engineers must turn 


their interest in the direction of equipment 


requires 
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and system failures, analyzing the difficulties, 
correcting them and making recommenda- 
tions for changes in design or in standards 
for installation based on their findings. These 
engineers must also be able to train staffs to 
do the mechanical work necessary for proper 
maintenance and service for the customers. 
A very practical interest in operating equip- 
ment must characterize young men entering 
this phase of industry. 

The air conditioning industry is world- 
wide, providing conditioned air wherever 
needed for comfort or for industrial purposes 
and providing refrigeration wherever cooling 
or freezing or very low temperatures are re- 
quired. The United States has been one of 
the world’s leading suppliers of such equip- 
ment. Most manufacturers therefore do an 
international business and must from time to 
time recruit both administrative and mechan- 
ical engineers interested in all phases of busi- 
ness on an international basis. Business is 
frequently carried on abroad through native 
dealers and distributors, some of whom are 
recruited for training in this country, return- 
ing to their homes to conduct the business 
among their own people. A few are recruited 
for engineering and business activities of 
international division offices located at the 
manufacturer’s home base. 

As to personal qualifications, they are es- 
sentially those necessary to success in most 


professional life. Men are sought whose 
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college records reveal a consistent pattern of 
good work. While grading systems will con- 
tinue to be a subject of controversy in aca- 
demic circles the fact remains that the grade 
point ratio is still the best judgment available 
as to the general quality of the student’s 
record. Industries vary somewhat in their 
requirements but in general seek young men 
from at least the upper half of their classes. 
Men are sought who are emotionally stable. 
whose general mental ability places them in 
or near the Superior group, men who are 
self-sufficient at least to the extent that they 
do not continually conduct a Gallup poll on 
themselves to determine their own actions. 
In general, men with extrovertive tendencies 
are desired who are normally social, enjoying 
the company of others—men who have con- 
fidence in themselves and are well adjusted 
to their environments, and men who tend to 
be forceful and dominant rather than retiring 
and submissive. A clue to the presence or 
is fre- 
quently found in a record of the student’s 


lack of some of these caracteristics 


extra curricular activities or of his participa- 
tion in community life. 

In recruitment the industry usually asks 
for an application accompanied by a letter 
from the applicant. His ability to express 
himself in normal unstilted and “whiskerless” 
language is frequently apparent in his cor- 
respondence. A transcript of his record is 
expected and usually he submits himself to 
a battery of tests which aid in establishing 
adequate acquaintance with his qualifications. 

In summarizing let us enumerate the types 
of work which college graduates enter in the 
air conditioning industry: 
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Field application engineering, 


tering at a branch or district office. These 


usually cen- 


young men do the system designing. esti- 
mating, specification writing and frequent- 
ly draw up the proposal to be presented to 
They 
frequently also act as liaison between the 
engineering staff and the contractor re- 
sponsible for installation. 


the customer's engineering staff. 


Sales. either of the package selling type 
with a dealer or distributor, or of the sales 
engineer type. and in the latter case he 
comes up through the ranks of application 


engineers mentioned in 1. above. 


Mechanical and Industrial Engineers in- 
terested in production management factory 
engineering. purchasing and quality con- 
trol. many of whom should have personal 
qualifications essential to success in super- 
vision. 


Research and development, requiring a 
highly imaginative mind and a_ peculiar 
interest in product development and manu- 
facturability. 

Administrative engineers well grounded 
in the basic sciences of a thermodynamic 
industry. 


Service engineering, in which both the 
interest and the ability to supervise the 
staffs responsible for service of equipment. 
as well as to analyze customer need and 
ferret out reasons for equipment failure. 
are essential, 


Mechanical and administrative engineers 


interested in of 


problems international 


business. 








Now Available for Classroom Showings 


The Curtis Publishing Company’s 


new motion picture 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 


The Story of Producing a Million Magazines a Day 


e 16mm. Sound Film 
e Narrated by Bill Slater 
e In Full Color 


e Specially Written Musical Score 


MAGAZINE MAGIC pictures all the steps in producing Curtis 
Magazines. From planting pulpwood seedlings to the delivery of 
finished copies to readers, it tells in vivid color and detail the story 
back of the modern miracle of producing and shipping more than one 


million magazines every 24 hours. 


The film runs 3814 minutes, a convenient length for classroom or 
school assembly programs. Many of America’s outstanding colleges 
and universities and secondary school systems have scheduled showings 


as part of their visual education programs. MAGAZINE MAGIC may 


be scheduled for your students at no cost by writing to: 


Manager, Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
612 Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


publishers of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, HOLIDAY, AND JACK AND JILL 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW YORK STATE'S 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Cuar_es L. CAMPBELL, Administrative Director, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. Campbell was appointed to his present position after nearly 20 years with the 
New York State Department of Civil Service, which acts as a central personnel agency 
serving all of the 18 operating departments of the State government and the 60,000 
employees of the State. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, where he majored in economics and finance, he 
was first appointed to the Civil Service Department as Examiner in 1924 after several 
years experience in industry and two years’ service in World War I. He rose through 
promotions to Chief Examiner, then to Director of Classification in 1938. He became 
Administrative Director of the Department in 1943. During World War II he served as 
consultant to various Federal agencies in administrative management, including organi- 





zation and personnel work. 


O maintain the vitality and strength neces- 
sary for the performance of its multitude 
of functions, government must have access to 
The 


stream of young men and women emerging 


a continuous supply of new personnel. 


each year from our schools and colleges must 
be tapped effectively, and some of the best of 
them must be brought into government serv- 
ice. The time has long since passed when 
government officials can afford to let promis- 
ing candidates for public employment slip 
through their fingers for lack of adequate 
recruiting or suitable and attractive oppor- 
tunities for young persons starting their ca- 
reers, 
Government has always been somewhat 
handicapped when competing with private 
employers in the labor market. The process 
of examining prospective employees to de- 
termine their competence is necessarily long 
and complex. Jobs cannot be created especi- 
ally to fit desirable individuals. Salaries are 
inelastic and cannot be stretched to meet the 
recruiting needs of the moment. Budgetary 
limitations sometimes preclude publication of 
attractive and lively recruiting material; the 
government official is obliged to think twice 
about how he will spend the dollars which 
have come out of the pockets of the public. 
Overcoming this handicap presents a seri- 
ous problem, especially at a time when jobs 


are plentiful and the young person just out 


of school is free to choose the opportunity 
which is most appealing. Our task, of course, 
is to present the advantages of government 
employment effectively. The most important 
The man 
in the street knows that lifetime government 


of them are not generally known. 


workers retire on a “pension.” He may com- 
plain that the public employee has too many 
holidays, too long a vacation, too large a 
pay check, and that he doesn’t work hard 
enough. His ideas on the subject betray a 
lack of understanding of existing conditions 
for which we ourselves are doubtless to blame. 
We haven't kept him well enough informed. 
We have allowed him to make for himself an 
unattractive and wholly inaccurate picture of 
the public employee that has deprived the 
government worker of the prestige and stand- 
ing in his community which should rightfully 
be his. 

The average citizen knows little or nothing 
about continuing excitement and the fast 
pace of government work which changes 
ceaselessly to meet the needs of the times. 
He knows nothing of the warm satisfaction 
work the career public servant gains from 
the knowledge that his work contributes to 
the welfare and progress of his community. 
These intangibles are doubtless responsible 
for the uncontrovertible fact that many men 
and women of superlative ability remain in 
government service when they could com- 
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mand higher salaries elsewhere. Knowledge 
of these factors will help to turn desirable 
people in the direction of public careers. 
There are today many very definite and 
practical advantages which can be used as 
In 


the past few years many new opportunities 


selling points in government recruiting. 


have been created, especially for young men 
and women with college training. Opportuni- 
ties for more rapid promotion have opened 
up, promising careers of steadily increasing 
responsibility and corresponding increases in 
those who 
recent years 


compensation for demonstrate 


their ability. In salaries in 
many jurisdictions have been adjusted an- 
nually by legislation to meet changing eco- 
nomic conditions. It is now a policy of the 
New York State government to examine sala- 
ries periodically and to adjust government 
salaries so they compare favorably with those 
paid in private employment. 

Our task is to bring these advantages to the 
attention of the people we want most to reach, 
as persuasively as possible, and it is here that 
we in New York State have sought help. and 
will continue to do so, from the placement 
officers in schools and colleges. Their co- 
operation has been of inestimable help in 
launching new programs, and we hope for an 
even closer relationship in the future. It is 
to the interest of every citizen that govern- 
ment services should be manned by employees 
As- 
sistance in securing them is in itself a public 
service of a high order. 


of outstanding intelligence and ability. 


Two New Programs in New York 


Placement officers have been particularly 
interested in two new programs in New York 
which have worked out so well in their forma- 
tive stages that we expect to continue them 
as integral parts of our effort to recruit the 
best available personnel for service to the 
State government. 

One is the Public Administration Intern- 
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ship Program, inaugurated by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey in the spring of 1947, 
which is of interest chiefly to the placement 
officers at colleges and universities where 
graduate work is given in public administra- 
tion, business administration, political science, 
government and economics. The other is the 
Professional and Technical Assistant exam- 
ination, given for the first time at colleges 
and universities throughout the State last 
March, which produced eligible lists of well 
qualified candidates for appointment at grad- 
uation time to permanent junior professional 
and technical jobs. 


Non-residents Eligible 


The Public Administration Internship Pro- 
gram has attracted attention in many quarters, 
and correspondence indicates that other states 
may eventually establish similar programs. 
In New York, our objective is to provide a 
coordinated program of work and continued 
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Aptitude testing, vocational counseling, and 
a placement service are integral parts 


of the college program. 
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study for qualified young people with interest 
in and training for the public service which 
will prepare them for permanent service to 
the State. 
dates who were residents of New York State 


During the first year only candi- 


were considered for the one-year appoint- 
ments. Expansion of the program, however. 
has provided for the appointment of 25 resi- 
dents and five non-residents. 

The establishment of internships for non- 
residents was based on Governor Dewey's 
interest in the improvement of public admin- 
istration generally. The sentiment of public 
officials concerned with the program is that 
even if New York State does not keep in its 
permanent service all of the non-resident in- 
terns, it will have benefitted to some extent 
from the refreshing influence which may be 
expected from newcomers, and it will have 
contributed an important public service in 
training non-resident interns for government 
employment elsewhere in the nation. 

The program has been received enthusi- 
astically by departmental executives who 
found their interns last year to be young 
men and women of mature judgment and 
superior ability—the best possible material 
for intensive training in public administra- 
tion. This year there were more requests for 
interns from operating departments than could 
be filled within the limitations of the program. 
Reports coming from those supervising the 
work of the interns appointed last summer 
indicate that the year’s training will result 
in a fine crop of potential administrators. 
well equipped to hegin permanent service in 
junior administrative positions. 

The requirements this year specified that 
candidates must have completed their resi- 
dence work toward a master’s degree. Facil- 
ities for further study in public administra- 
tion are provided through a cooperative ven- 
ture of New York University and Syracuse 
University, which have together organized 
a program of graduate work for employees 
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of the State government in Albany. Courses 
are given during evening hours in the State 
Office Building. 

The Public Administration Internship Pro- 
gram is administered by the Department of 
Civil Service, whose budget includes the 
money to pay the salaries of all interns. | They 
earn $2700 for the year, including a cost-of- 
living bonus of $360.) A sponsoring com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor to advise 
the Civil Service Department as to standards 
and objectives is composed of the following 
John FE. 
Burton, Director of the Budget. chairman; 
Frank C. Moore, State Comptroller; Dr. Paul 
H. Appleby, Dean of the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University; Robert T. Lansdale, State Com- 
missioner of Social Welfare; Dr. William J. 
Ronan, Director of the Graduate Division for 
Training in Public Service of New York 
University; and Dr. Francis T. Spaulding. 
State Commissioner of Education. 


educators and government officials: 


Applications Made Through Placement 
Officers 


All applications for internships are made by 
students through _ their placement 
offices, and no applicant is accepted without 
the recommendation of his college. This pro- 
cedure guarantees that every applicant is a 
candidate of more than ordinary ability. 


college 


The year’s schedule for each intern is care- 
fully worked out in cooperation with admin- 
istrators in the various departments to which 
interns are assigned. It includes specific 
training in the work of the appointing de- 
partment, followed by assignment to junior 
administrative duties which are selected to 
help the intern obtain a broad view of the em- 
ploying department or one of its major sub- 
divisions. As far as practicable, interns are 
rotated through several divisions, and oppor- 
tunities are provided for some of them to 


spend short periods in staff agencies or other 


» 


“a 
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departments whose work is related to that of 
the employing department. held 


twice a month, offer an opportunity for in- 


Seminars. 


terns to meet with commissioners and other 
State officials for discussion of problems of 
State administration. 


This program provides ample opportunity 
for the intern to apply his theoretical knowl- 
edge to the day-to-day job of running the 
State’s business. The past year’s experience 
has shown that interns attack their assign- 
ments with an attitude which combines the 
thoroughness of the laboratory scientist. the 
limitless curiosity of the student. and the 
maturity of viewpoint which may be expected 
of the top layer of a generation exposed to 
the experiences of the last decade. 

One intern expressed his reasons for accept- 
ing the appointment this way: “The intern- 
ship program gave me an opportunity to go to 
work in government service immediately after 
finishing my college work in political science. 
It was a training opportunity at respectable 
pay. and a chance to get a complete view of 
the work of my department without the ex- 
cessive specialization that sometimes results 
from taking a permanent appointment.” 

We hope that many young men and women 
frem other states will apply for the non- 
resident appointments which are expected to 
be available again next July for graduate 
More definite about 
plans for next year will be available later 
this fall, when printed material about the 
program will be sent to college placement 
officers with a request for their assistance in 


students. information 


selecting outstanding candidates for public 
administration internships. 


Interns are urged to take examinations 
during their one-year term of appointment 
which will qualify them for permanent State 
positions. Their unusual training gives them 
an advantage in such examinations and helps 
them to gain high standing on eligible lists. 
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Professional and Technical Assistant 
Examination 
The 


examination, referred to previously. was de- 


Professional and Technical Assistant 
signed especially to provide an opportunity 
for college seniors. Plans are now complete 
for holding another examination immediately 
after the Christmas recess, probably on Janu- 
ary 8. It will be given at many colleges. and 
at numerous centers throughout the State so 
that every student who wishes to compete may 
do so conveniently. Application blanks and 
complete information about requirements will 
be sent to college placement offices for dis- 
tribution to interested students. The closing 
date for filing applications will be December 
4. 

The examination last year consisted of 
several tests of general abilities important in 
a wide variety of specialities, such as knowl- 
edge of words, interpretation of tables and 
paragraphs, arithmetic reasoning and spatial 
perception. The weights of the several tests 
varied according to their relative importance 
in the various fields of work. Standards were 
adjusted according to the level of ability need- 
ed for job success. No written test was given 
on the technical subject matter of any special- 
ty, but candidates were required to give 
evidence of successful training in the field 
or fields in which they had specialized. Candi- 
dates were permitted to compete in as many 
as three special fields, provided they met the 
requirements as to hours of study. 

The fields in which appointments were 
made included administration, bacteriology. 
chemistry, economics, education, engineering. 
journalism, law, library science. recreation. 
social service and statistics. It is anticipated 
that most of them will be included when the 
examination is given again in January. 

The tests were not easy. It was not our 


intention to for an 


make them easy. eas\ 
test is no measure of the extraordinary ability 


for which we are looking. We do not. how- 
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ever, want to discourage the average student 
who oftentimes has potential abilities which 
are not wholly revealed in the classroom. 
He may have the very qualities which will 
make him successful in the jobs for which 
we are testing. 

A new publication of the Civil Service 
Department will be issued this fall in time 
to help in describing to students the variety 
of career opportunities which exist in the 
State service, and in informing them general- 
ly about government work, civil service exam- 
inations, and conditions of employment. This 
is a 56-page booklet, “Careers for College 
Graduates in New York State Government,” 
which is liberally illustrated by photographs 
of State employees on the job, drawings and 


charts. Twenty-three jobs are described in 
detail, and promotion opportunities are shown 
on ladder charts which give the salaries not 
only of the beginning job but of all others up 
the line. Much valuable advice and assist- 
ance in the preparation of this publication 
was given by members of the faculties of 
several New York State colleges. 

Arrangements will be made to distribute 
the booklet to all college placement offices in 
New York State, as well as to key faculty 
members in fields of study which are particu- 
larly applicable to government work. College 
placement officers in other states who wish 
copies of the booklet may obtain them by 
writing to the State Department of Civil 
Service, Albany, N. Y. 








LARGE FIRMS RECOGNIZE TECHNICAL SCHOOL VALUE 


The comparative skills and knowedge of technical school graduates and 
college graduates is currently being analyzed by Philadelphia industry in a new 
policy for speciaized on-the-job training. 

To determine whether men completing a technical school course can 
measure up favorably to the performance of graduates of four-year college 
courses, several large electrical corporations have recently placed Spring Garden 
Institute graduates in positions formerly open only to college men. 


These men will be given specialized training in certain types of work for 
which only graduates of fully accredited college electrical courses were previously 
believed qualified. If the experiment is a success it means that industry as a 
whole will have available a larger supply of thoroughly skilled technical 
employees. It also will give new importance to the type of intensive schooling 
provided by the technical institute. 

These first-hand comparative analyses of the two types of training accents 
the need by industry for men and women with a specific preparation for special- 
ized jobs. Surveys have established that at the present time there are two and 
one-half job openings available to each graduate of a technical school course. 


Founded in 1851, Spring Garden Institute is one of the oldest schools in 
the country devoted exclusively to instruction in manual and technical skills. 


In all of its courses it uses the latest types of industrial and commercial 
equipment to assure its graduates of complete familiarity with the latest prac- 
tices and procedures. 

The Institute conducts one of the most completely equipped automotive 
training centers in the United States at 2815 North 17th Street. For many years 
the institute’s night classes have been used by full-time employees of industry 
to secure training that will make them more valuable to their employers and 
speed their promotion. 


Courses currently being given by the institute include automotive service; 
heating, ventilating and airconditioning; industrial electricity; machine design- 
ing; machine shop practice; mechanical drawing; radio-television servicing and 
repair; communications and electronics measurement and control; photography; 
costume design; dressmaking and millinery; plan reading and estimating; 
general mathematics, machine shop mathematics, slide rule, strength of 


materials, tool and die designing. The Philadelphia Inquirer, September 12, 1948. 
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ENGINEERS 


The Glenn L. Martin Company offers to engineers with 
enthusiasm, imagination and ingenuity, new opportunities for 
pioneering achievement in the fields of supersonic flight, guided 


missiles, fire control systems and electronics. 


Our challenge is to the electronics engineer, the servo- 
mechanism designer, the metallurgist, the thermo-dynamicist, 
the structural! designer, and the aerodynamicist — to cooperate 


in solving today's aeronautical problems. 


Here engineers have the opportunity to meet the chal- 


lenges in their chosen field — in a single dynamic organization. 


As always, we welcome capable engineers to share with us 
our pride in accomplishment. For additional information, write 
for our latest illustrated brochure describing the advantages 


we offer. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 














CORPORATIONS PLANNING TO RECRUIT COLLEGE 
SENIORS IN 1948-49 


In compliance with the many requests received from its members, the Association 
has compiled a listing of companies which are interested in employing graduating seniors. 


Some corporations regularly schedule campus interviews on a_ nation-wide basis. 


Others employ 
follow a decentralized plan of recruiting. 


college graduates only spasmodically and recruit locally. 


Still others 


For further information address correspondence to the corporation representatives 


listed below. 


* Aberdeen Proving Ground. B. Middleton 
Aberdeen, Md. 
ACF Brill Motors Co. 
62nd and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
Adams. J. D.. Mfg. Co. W. C. Jackson 
217 South Belmont Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
\etna Casualty and Surety Co. W. H. Osborn 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. M. Richter, Syracuse 2. N. Y. 
*Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. H. D. Prentice 
151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
* Airborne Instruments Lab., Inc. H. J. 
160 Old Country Rd., Mineola, N. Y. 
(jax Electrothemic Corp. F. T. Chesnut 
Trenton, N. J. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Allegheny Engineering Co. 
Homer, N. Y. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. R. C. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
Central Research Laboratory. 
Morristown, N. i. 
General Chemical Division. E. W. Carpenter 
10 Rector St.. New York 6, N. Y. 
*National Aniline Division. M. I. Gould 
1051 South Park Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Solvay Process Division. (Dr.) M. A. Kise 
Hopewell, Va. 
*Allied Purchasing Co. P. H. Robinson 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Allis, Louis Co. T. R. Wiseman 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
*Altman, B. & Co. (Mrs.) Grace Bemonte 
5th Ave. and 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Aluminum Company of America. W. S. Idler 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Box 1377, Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. L. Smith, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. D. McCloskey 
417 Hill St., Los Angeles 13. Cal. 
American Blower Corp. J. W. Breman 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


H. p Crosson, Jr. 


Gaesens 


D. F. Elliott 
Stanley T. Nadolski 


Edgar 


D. C. Bardwell 


C. M. Rawles 


W. F. Bimson 


*Recruit women. 


*American Cyanamid Co. 


*American Optical Co. 


American Rolling Mill Co. 


American Sugar Refining Co. 


American Viscose Corp. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


American Bridge Co. G. J. Watson 
Elmira, N. Y. 
J. W. Small, Jr.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Can Co. E. T. MeKeithen, Jr. 
104 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 3, Ill. 
American Car & Foundry Co. C. J. Hardy, Jr. 
30 Church St., New York 8 N. Y. 
American Chain & Cable Co. C. E. Barwis 
Reading, Pa. 
P. B. Rauschelbach 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
*Caleo Chemical Division 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp. 
H. A. Petersen 
30 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. S. M. Hunter 
St. Paul, Minn. 
American Home Foods, Inc. R. E. Stevens 
22 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
American Locomotive Co. G. Y. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
511 Sth Ave., New York. N. Y. 
(Mrs.) Louise H. Hicks 


Taylor 
R. D. Maxwell 
Southbridge, Mass. 


American Rock Wool Corp. 
Wabash, Ind. 


W. E. Clark 


D. S. Wilkin 
Middletown, Ohio. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. R. C. Beckstead 
700 Pacific Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

American Steel & Wire Co. L. C. Hornickel 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

American Stores Co. W. C. Ferguson 
124 North 19th St., Philadelphia 30. Pa. 

R. Irwin 

120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


General Dept., D. S. Bridgman 

195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Long Line Dept., L. S. Crosby 

32 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
E. R. Shane, Jr. 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd.. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
F. S. Weimer 
Great Falls, Montana. 
W. A. Whitaker 


Hastings-on-Hudson. N. Y. 
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Anchor Hocking Glass. A. P. Porter 
Lancaster, Ohio. 
Andersen, Arthur & Co. V. Johnson 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
*Arabian American Oil Co. J. B. McComb 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland. W. J. Hoffe 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Arlington Mills. R. Saltonstall 
Lawrence, Mass. 
ARMA Corporation. F. V. Steinbrugger 
254 36th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
Armstrong Cork Co. J. E. Smith 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Associated Engineers. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
L. M. Huggins 
1837 Conway Bldg., Chicago 2, Hl. 
C. D. Abbott 
1145 Standasd Bldg.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Associated Reciprocal Indemnity Ins. Co. 
E. B. Brown 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16. N. Y. 
Atlantic Refining Co. R. L. Fitzgerald 
104-A Magnolia Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
B. B. Bright. 3144 Passyunk Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Atlas Powder Co. F. J. Horty 
704 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Automatic Electric Co. V.S. Balch 
1033 W. Van Buren, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Aviquipo. Inc. R. U. Surbeck 
25 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Avon Sole Co. R. K. Baltzer 
Avon, Mass. 
Avoset Co. T. Gruhler 
28 First St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
Ayer, N. W., & Son. T. Whittelsey, Jr. 
West Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Babcock Printing Press. H. E. Underhill 
New London, Conn. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. E. J. Billings 
85 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons. A. J. Connell 
Boston, Mass. 
Bahrein Petroleum Corp. F. W. Dittus 
551 Fifth Ave., New York. N. Y. 
Bailey Meter Co. R. E. Sprenkle 
1050 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Bakelite Corp. C. M. Barlow 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Baker, J. T., Chemical Corp. (Dr.) W. D. Peterson 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Baldwin Hill Co. G. Rohrer 
Trenton, N. J. 


A. S. Chamberlain 


c. &. Fox 


*Recruit women. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. R. M. Harrison 
Eddystone, Pa. 
Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
W. Cheshire, Conn. 
Bank of America. H. Topping 
San Francisco 20, Cal. 
Barber-Colman, W. T. Watlington 
Box 99. Rockford, Ill. 
Barber-Greene Co. E. T. Lamprey 
29 Meserol Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. G. C. Lieb 
2616 Girard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bechtel Corp. R. M. Dorman 
220 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bell Aircraft Corp. R. C. Marks 
P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Bell Telephone Companies 


C. J. Farist 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. A. W. Entwistle 
Beaver Hall Bldg., Montreal, Can. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
E. H. Weigle 
1835 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. R. A. Deller 
163 West St.. New York 14, N. Y. 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
W. J. Car 
723 13th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
EF. D. Coons 
225 East 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. W. C. Hall 
212 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. H. A. York 
240 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. H. H. Schroeder 
1365 Cass Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
H. T. Engstrom 
931 14th St., Denver 2. Col. 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
W. E. Keith, 50 Oliver St.. Boston 7, Mass. 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. P. M. Russell 
540 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 
New York Telephone Co. C. T. Schrage 
140 West St., New York 7. N. Y. 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
J. H. McAlpin 
118 S. 19th St., Omaha 2, Neb. 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. J. P. Harrall 
750 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. J. C. 
140 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5, Cal. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
G. D. Garner, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
E. C. Maxcy 
227 Church St., New Haven 6. Conn. 


Gray 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


R. E. White, 1010 Pine St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. W. J. Ladwig 
722 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. A. M. Rupkey 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. A. F. Pease 
Thompsonville, Conn. 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co., 
Chemical Plants Div. J. J. Zimmerman 
321 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Boeing Airplane Co. E. C. Wells 
Seattle 14, Wash. 
Borgwarner Corp., Ingersoll-Steel Div. 
M. H. MacMillan 
1000 West 120th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. G. Healey 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston Edison Co. O. B. Benson 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Lockport Block Co. H. P. Abbott 
Boston, Mass. 
Brach, E. J., & Sons. J. F. Hennessey 
4656 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Braun, C. F., & Co. H. W. Cunningham 
Alhambra, Cal. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. R. Walls 
Bridgport, Conn. 
Brightwater Paper Co. N. T. Thomas 
Adams, Mass. 
Bristol Co. E. P. Claus 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown, Ernest W., Inc. J. M. Wright 
261 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Brown-Brockmeyer Co. M. Kellner 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Brown Instrument Co. K. S. Stadon 
Wayne and Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Brown & Sites Co. H. W. Fehr 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. A. G. Starrett 
2211 Parsons Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Budd Company. L. F. Randall 
2450 Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Buffalo Forge Co. C. C. Cheyney 
P. O. Box 985. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington Mills Corp. T. B. French 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Burndy Engineering Co. J. T. Morrison 
107 Bruckner Blvd., New York 54, N. Y. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. F. W. Perrin 

Columbus, Ohio. 


H. H. Loomis, 262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Byrnes, T. F., Inc. T. F. Byrnes 
Hartford, Conn. 

Calttorma Packie Corp. (Miss) V. Armstrong 
101.California St.. San Francisco, Cal. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Co. A. H. Johnson 
215 Market St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


California Texas Oil Co. T. P. Clark 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
*Calvert Distilling Co. M. G. Northeutt 
Baltimore 27, Md. 
*Campbell Soup Co. D. L. Lesh 
2550 West 35th St., Chicago 32, II. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. F. C. Annesley 
Montreal, Canada. 
Capital Airlines. O. E. Willmann 
Washington National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
Capitol Fuel Co. M. J. Walsh 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co. G. H. Sears 
South Charleston, W. Va. 
Carborundum Co. J. R. Hagen 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Carnation Co. S. A. Halgren 
Box 2035. Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
B. S. Zimmerman, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
S. A. Halgren, 700 Milwaukee Light Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp. J. H. Carpenter 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. B. Lafferty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carter Oil Co. A. H. Mitchell 
Box 801, Tulsa. Okla. 
Celanese Corp. of America. E. T. Powers 
180 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Central Research Laboratory, H. K. Haviland, 
Summit, N. J. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
A. L. Colligan, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Chain Belt Co. L. B. McKnight 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chance, A. B. Co. C. T. Nevins 
250 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chance Vought Aircraft. R. J. Erler, Jr. 
Stratford, Conn. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. E. B. Lawton 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Chase National Bank. R. W. Schofield 
Pine St. Corner of Nassau, New York 15, N. Y. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. J. K. Townsend 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. C. S. Pillsbury 
1305 West 105th St., Chicago 43, III. 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. F. A. Abben 
Maywood, Til. 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R. System. 
J. E. Goodwin, Chicago, Ill. 
Chrysler Institute of Engineering. L. R. Baker 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. D. F. Pratt 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 
Cities Service Oil Co. D. P. Sturges 
60 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
J. M. Hersh, Bartlesville, Okla. 





*Recruit women. 
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Cities Service Research & Development Co. 
W. W. Scheumann, 70 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
Clark Bros. Co. C. W. Cowles 
Olean, N. Y. 
Cleveland Electric Hluminating Co. F. W. Herrick 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Coast Counties Gas Co. E. A. Clark 
Concord, Cal. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. R. H. Zitmann 
105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Collins Radio Co. E. M. Pappenfus 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Columbia Steel Co. H. B. Barr 
Fuss Bldg., San Francisco. Cal. 
Combustion Engineering Co. O. deLorenzi 
200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. P. C. Merryweather 
72 Adams St., Chicago 90, Til. 
Congoleum Naum, Inc. T. L. Shaffer 
Kearny, N. J. 
Conn, C. G., Ltd. J. C. Jenkins 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. G. C. Capen 
55 Elm St., Hartford 15, Conn. 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
F. B. Wildrick, Baltimore, Md, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co. K. W. Emmel 
Vultee Field, Cal. 
Consumer Gas Co. <A. C. Taylor 
Reading, Pa. 
‘onsumer Power Co. B. D. Hilty 
212 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
‘ontainer Corp of America. (Mrs.) C. M. Steele 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
E. L. Barrett 
Nixon and Fountain Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ontinental Oil Co. (Miss) E. Morgan 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Control Instrument Co. D. Herr 
67 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. B. W. Capron 
Grove City, Pa. 
Cooperative GLF Exchange, Inc. H. E. Shackelton 
Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust Co. 


~ 


~ 


~ 


J. M. Kirchgasser 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corn Products Refining Co. W. W. Daley 
Argo, Ill. 
Corning Glass Works. M. L. Madigan 
Corning, N. Y. 
(Miss) M. Littleton, Charleroi, Pa. 
J. J. Costello Co. J. J. Costello 
13 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Cowper, John W., Co. F. O. Francis 
775 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crane Co. V. P. Rumely 
4100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
J. G. Malloy, Boston, Mass. 
Crocker Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co. C. P. Packard 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp. J. D. Kershner 
American Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. G. J. Tichoulat 
343 Sansome, San Francisco, Cal. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America. F. G. Wilton 
Midland, Pa. 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. D. B. Worth 
Columbus, Ind. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. R. W. Holmes 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Propeller Division. J. W. Long, Caldwell, N. J. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. W. E. Addicks 
8 West 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 
H. Kennedy, 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Davis & Furber Co. A. W. Reynolds 
North Andover, Mass. 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc. F. Dickson 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. E. Cutler 
Dayton, Ohio. 
De Laval Pacific Co. D. M. Landis 
Box 3118, San Francisco 19, Cal. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. R. C. Ruehl, Jr. 
Trenton 2, N. J. 
Delaware Power & Light Co. M. G. Kennedy 
600 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
De-Oxo-Lin Chemical Products, Inc. D. R. Olson 
3051 Roslyn St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LirE INSURANCE COM PANY 
WILMINGTON * DELAWARE 
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Dennison Mfg. Co. W. H. Hussey 
Framingham, Mass. 
Detroit Edison Co. A. R. Hellworth 
2000—2nd Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
DeVilbiss Co. P. E. Williams, Personnel Consultant 
343 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. C. E. Rodgers 
P. O. Box 328, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. A. D. Angell 
2140 Davis St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Diamond Chain Co. B. B. Hinegardner 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Distillation Products, Inc. W. G. Mayer 
755 Ridge Rd., W. Rochester 13, N. Y. 
Donnelly, R. R., & Sons Co. E. B. Busby 
350 East 22nd St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
*Douglas Aircraft Co. C. LaVene 
3000 Ocean Park Blvd., Santa Monica, Cal. 
Dow Chemical Co. A. A. Lawrence 
520 Staller Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
W. L. Gross, Midland, Mich. 
Drackett Co. J. W. Dalzell 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
Dravo Corp. W. G. Rudge 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. R. P. Brown 
1130 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Drew, E. F. & Co. J. DeFilippis 
416 Division St., Boonton, N. J. 
Duplan Corp. R. A. Lambert 
Hazleton, Pa. 
*duPont, E. 1, de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Duquesne Light Co. M. M. Drake 
135 6th Ave., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Eastern Air Lines. W. L. Griffith 
Box 3581, Miami 30, Fla. 
*Eastman Kodak Co. J. H. Howard 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Ebasco Services, Inc. W. N. Lewis 
2 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Edison, Thomas A., Corp. 
West Orange, N. J. 
Ekco Products Co. H. M. Day 
1949 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. P. G. Robinson 
Toledo, Ohio. 
tElectric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
Electric Household Utilities Corp. 
H. C. Buckingham 
54th Ave. and Cermak Rd., Chicago, III. 
Electric Products Co. T. L. Day 
1725 Clarkson Rd., Cleveland 12. Ohio. 
Electro Metallurgical Co. C. J. Metz 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Electrodyne Co. B. Wellman 
899 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


G. O. Andrews 


K. G. Berggren 


A. C. Dyer 


*Recruit women. 
TElectrical Engineering Graduates only. 


Elliott Co. H. J. Kinsel 
75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Dohring, Jeannette. Pa. 
Emery Industries, Inc. R. L. Sheets 
4206 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
*Employers Mutual of Wausau. T. A. Duckworth 
Wausau, Wis. 
Engineers Research Associates, Inc. J. M. Walsh 
1902 W. Minnehaha Ave., St. Paul 4. Minn. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S. 
W. R. Buhl, 200 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 
Erie Railroad. F. B. Wildrick 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Essex Rubber Co. O. W. Evans 
Trenton, N. J. 
*Esso Standard Oil Co. J. E. Snee 
Box 551, Baton Rouge, La. 
Ethyl Corp. R. R. Faller 
1600 W. Eight Mile Rd., Ferndale 20, Mich. 
Factory Mutual Co. B. Kraus 
184 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. A. L. Maltman 
New Britain, Conn. 
Fairbank Morse & Co. E. A. Foster 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
E. L. Conn, Beloit, Mich. 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Nepa Project, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Federal Electric Products Co. J. C. Shaffer 
50 Paris St., Newark, N. J. 
Federal Machine & Welder Co. 
Griswold St.. Warren, Ohio. 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc. 
W. F. Boyd, 500 Washington Ave., Nutley, N. J. 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. J. A. Abbott 
Clifton, N. J. 
Ferguson Electric & Construction Co. 
333 Elliott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fiberglas Corp. R. B. Crandell 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. B. L. Clark. Sr. 
Broad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Eastern Sales Division, H. V. Winter 
Akron, Ohio. 
Central Sales Division, J. R. Knisely 
Akron. Ohio. 
Mid-Western Sales Division, R. V. Carson 
Akron, Ohio. 
Western Sales Division, R. S. Phillips 
Box 1295, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Southern Sales Division, H. G. Cantrell 
Box 265, Memphis, Tenn. 
Coast Sales Division, B. Carslake 
Box 2037, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
Technical Assignment, C. W. Gamerdinger 


Akron, Ohio. 


W. B. Creamer 


J. R. Barefoot 


W. Ferguson 
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Ford Motor Co. R. S. Dunham 
3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 

Forker Corp. J. B. Forker 
2044 Random Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Formica Insulation Co. I. F. Murdock 
Granite Trust Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 

E. G. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. G. E. Tate 
154 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Fram Corp. R. J. Coveney 
Providence, R. I. 

Freehook Corp. S. Maurice 
Kittanning, Pa. 

Gas Machinery Co. K. W. Stookey 
16100 Waterloo Rd., Cleveland. Ohio. 

Gates Rubber Co. H. N. Rhodes 
999 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

General Aniline & Film Corp. A. A. Griffin 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

L. T. Hallett, Easton, Pa. 
Ansco Division, G. A. McKenzie 
29 Charles St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

*General Electric Co. D. S. Roberts 
1 River Rd., Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Fireproofing Co. P. E. Williams 
Personnel Consultant. 

343 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

General Motors Corp. K. A. Meade 
Room 13-217 G. M. Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
G. G. Hughes 
Broadway at 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
E. M. Henderson 
817 Winters Bank Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
Deleo Radio Division, R. K. Vincent 
5750 W. 5lst St.. Chicago 38. Il. 

R. K. Vincent, Kokomo, Ind. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. A. W. Phillips 
Akron, Ohio. 

Geometric Tool Co. A. S. Redway 
New Haven, Conn. 

Gerber Products, Inc. L. Wyatt 
301 98th St., Oakland 3, Cal. 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. B. G. Johnson 
New York, N. Y. 

Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. F. C. Freund 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Gladding, McBean Co. R. A. Eccles 
2901 Los Feliz Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Cal. 

Glasfoss Corp. J. D. Giles 
155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gleason Works. E. B. Gleason 
1009 University Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Goodrich. B. F., Co. C. M. Frederick 
Akron, Ohio. 

Hood Rubber Co. Division L. C. McKenney 
Watertown, Mass. 

Goodyear Aircraft Corp. R. Mayne 

Akron, Ohio. 


*Recruit women. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. T. W. Prior 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
Gorham Mfg. Co. C. H. Huddleston 
Providence, R. I. 
Grace, W. R. & Co. J. E. Stark 
7 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. 
Grant, W. T., Co. A. H. Barron 
1441 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gration & Knight Co. F. Maconi 
356 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp. B. L. Bailey 
P. O. Box 637, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. E. D. Piere 
37th Floor, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Great Northern Paper Co. W. F. Daniell 
Millinocket, Me. 
Griscom-Russell Co. K. A. Gardner 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. A. T. Wilder 
Bethpage, L. I, N. Y. 
Guaranty Trust of New York. L. H. Brombard 
140 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
Gulf Oil Co. J. J. Russell 
P. O. Drawer 2100, Houston, Tex. 
Gulf Refining Co. E. W. Brake 
Box 477, Centralia, Ill. 
Gulf Research & Development Co. A. J. Hartman 
P. O. Drawer 2038. Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 
Hansen Glove Corp. L. A. Chapman 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harnishfeger Corp. A. E. Hoehler 
526 Statler Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
R. C. Steinmeyer, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
Hartford Empire Co. J. M. McCann, Jr. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haskins & Sells. A. F. Wagner 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 
Haynes Stellite Co. A. M. Morgan 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Hazeltine Electronics Corp. W. E. Foster 
58-25 Little Neck Pkwy., Little Neck, L. 
Heinz Co. R. C. McCleary 
P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hemphill Co. J. D. Hobson 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hercules Powder Co. J. M. MeVey 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Hill, W. H., Envelope Co. J. F. Reynders 
Worcester 4, Mass. 
Holley Carburetor Co. H. J. Middleditch 
5930 Vancouver, Detroit 4, Mich. 


pie es 


*Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. J. L. Parsons 


Waterville. Me. 


*Home Life Ins. Co. G. Gamache 


256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
Honolulu Oil Co. W. Kraft 

215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hoover Co. J. W. Weaver 

North Canton, Ohio. 
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Howson & Howson. H. H. Howson Johns-Manville Corp. C. H. Bovell 

233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 222 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Hudson, J. L. H., Co. R. Arkell D. W. Blakely, 49 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 

Detroit 26, Mich. Johnson & Higgins. R. L. Strong 
Hudson Coal Co. J. F. Mears, Jr. 64 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Reading, Pa. Johnson & Johnson. V. F. Crowinshield 
Hughes Aircraft Corp. C. Barberger New Brunswick, N. J. 

Florence at Peale St., Culver City, Cal. Johnson Service Co. P. Payman 
Humeston Rosendahl, Inc. M. O. Rosendahl Cleveland, Ohio. 

12405 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Cal. Kaiser Services. F. H. Wickhorst 
Hunter Douglas Corp. C. F. Davison Kaiser Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 

Blaine and Pachappa Sts., Riverside, Cal. Kelley Corp. J. A. Pray 
Hurdman & Cranstoun. H. R. Caffyn 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

43 Broad St.. New York 24, N. Y. Kelley-Keitt Mfg. Co. G. A. Gorman 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. H. D. Walker Covington, Ky. 

135 11th Place, Chicago 5, Ill. Kellogg Envelope Co. W. Krall 
Illinois Tool Works. J. Tomlin 21 Cypress St., Springfield. Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. Kendall Refining Co. F. 1. Lawrence 
Improved Risk Mutuals. H. F. Russell Bradford, Pa. 

60 John St., New York, N. Y. Kerite Co. A. S. Dana 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. H. H. Gerard 19 Day St., Seymour, Conn. 

220-222 W. Colfax Ave., South Bend 22, Ind. *Kimberly Clark Corp. H. D. Gates 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. J. D. Blythe Neenah. Wis. 

Indianapolis 6, Ind. Knott, William T., Co. C. A. Schuster 
Industrial Rayon Corp. F. R. Cashner 128 West 31st St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Kobe, Inc. R. F. MeArthur 
Infileo, Inc. R. W. Southard 3040 S. Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, Cal. 

325 West 25th St.. Chicago, Ill. Konopak & Dalton. H. J. Sweeney 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. J. H. Dillon Toledo, Ohio. 

146 East 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. Koppers Co. J. S. Magee 

E. E. Breault, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Corp. F. M. Gillies Kresge Co., S. S. J. E. Armitage 

East Chicago, Ind. . 2727 2nd Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Insurance Co. of North America. H. P. Abbott C. L. Easterbrook 

1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 370 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
*Interchemical Corporation. J. H. O'Connor Kroger Co. W. Guthery 

432 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. 
*International Business Machines Corp. Ladish Co. G. C. Bitters, Jr. 

D. Orton. 590 Madison Ave., New York 22. N. Y. 5405 S. Packard Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 

B. Luther, 1 Battery, San Francisco, Cal. Lake Erie Engineering Corp. W. S. Wright 

E. A. Merster Buffalo, N. Y. 

616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Tl. Laros Textiles Co. R. L. Smith, Jr. 

T. V. Learson, 226 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bethlehem. Pa. 

L. E. Davis, 217 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. Lasalle & Koch. C. B. Potter 
International Harvester Co. J. D. Greener Toledo, Ohio. 

180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Leeds & Northrup Co. R. W. Johnson 

C. H. Seantland, 520 N. 15th St., Richmond, Ind. 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
International Latex Corp. W. Henry, Jr. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. R. L. Browning 

Dover. Del. Allentown. Pa. 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. Lever Bros. Co. G. N. Spellman 

J. A. Nelson, 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Hammond, Ind. E 
Jacobs Mfg. Co. L. N. Bishop Leviton Mfg. Co. Harvey Kram _ 

ented Coon. 236 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N, ¥. 
Sefiney Mfc. Ca. 2. Welechmenn Liberty Fabrics of New York, Inc. E. Metzger 


Columbus, Ohio 900 East 299th St., New York, N. Y. 

: at roa Sater aa Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. H. A. Idleman 
Jewett & Sherman Co. G. W. Stiehm 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi il 

106 W. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis oe en eee ree ae 

: i ‘ . R. Heyes, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—_—— Liberty Powder Co. G. E. Hogan 
*Recruit women. Mt. Braddock, Pa. 
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Life Magazine. J. Crider 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
*Lilly, Eli & Co. J. C. Schade 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Lincoln Electric Co. J. Lincoln 
12818 Coit Rd., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Linde Air Products Co. H. Lamprey 
P. O. Box 1478, Indianapolis, Ind. 


B. J. Miller. 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Link Aviation, Inc. B. W. Greenslade 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co. N. R. Mankey 


300 West Pershing Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Liquid Carbonic Corp. P. F. Lavedon 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Lecke, Inc. R. C. Holmquist 
P. O. Box 57, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. K. R. Kunze 
P. O. Box 551, Burbank, Cal. 
Lufkin, R. F., Co. R. F. Lufkin 
45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Lummus Co. C. W. Cummings 
42 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 
90 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
W. Marsh, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. N. Ormond 
Aurora. Ill. 
MKM Knitting Mills. 
Manchester, N. H. 
*Macy, R. H. Co., Inc. (Miss) K. Vaughn 
34th St. and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. L. B. Redmond 
Box 900. Dallas 1, Tex. 
Mallory. P. R., & Co. L. W. Walker 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Manning. Maxweli & Moore, Inc., Locomotive 
Equipment Div. N. C. Rardon 
65 Grove St., Watertown, Mass. 
Marion Power Shovel Co. J. P. Courtright 
Marion, Ohio. 
Martin, Glenn L., Co. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
Masonite Corp. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Master Electric Co. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 
Kendallville, Ind. 
McCrory Stores Corp. E. C. Weyburn 
1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
McDonnel Aircraft Corp. L. H. Ritter 
St. Louis, Mo. 
McKesson & Rabbius. Inc. C. T. Lipcomb, Jr. 
155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. H. C. Seipp 
3600 Nancy Ave.. Detroit 12, Mich. 


R. Ankers 


S. Kaplan 


J. M. Hollyday 
H. Smith 
H. R. Eicher 


W. V. Herr 
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*Merck & Co. 


E. C. Bartell 
Rahway, N. J. 
Metallized Products Co. C. E. Taylor 
29 Knight St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Metropolitan Edison Co. L. Klopp 
412 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
*Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. E. M. Derby 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
W. W. Burton 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
C. H. Lutz, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. S. Schuyler 
57 Lyon St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. R. F. McCoole 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 
*Montgomery Ward & Co. J. W. Hansen 
619 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. Lyons, Baltimore 32. Md. 
R. A. Brunner, Albany, N. Y. 
W. H. Hope 


V. Jewson 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. A. D. Lemonte 
Warren, Ohio. 
Murphy, G. C., Co. J. H. Harkless 
531 5th Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York. E. F. Marbourg 
111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
L. T. Waggoner 
31 Milk St., Rm. 508, Boston 9, Mass. 
Napier Co. D. M. Brown 
Meriden, Conn. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Ames Aeronautical Lab., A. B. Freeman 
Mountain View, Cal. 
Flight Propulsion Research Lab., 
J. D. Tousignant, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Langley Aeronautical Lab., 
T. M. Butler, Hampton, Va. 
National Carbon Co. P. M. Buhrer 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17. N. Y. 
S. Arnold, P. O. Box 6087, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
National Cash Register Co. J. C. Dewees 
712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
National Fireworks, Inc. (Dr.) T. L. Davis 
West Hanover, Mass. 
National Gypsum Co. R. R. Harley 
325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
National Home Products. J. Le Viant 
540 East 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
K. L. Selby, 10600 Quincy Ave., Cleveland 6. O. 
National Starch Products. Inc. W. V. Upton 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
National Sugar Refining Co. C. R. Winston 
129 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
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National Supply Co. (Dr.) B. E. Warden 
P. O. Box 416, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
National Tube Co. (Miss) D. E. Chatto 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ? 
National Worsted Mills. W. Goldman 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Naugatuck Chemical Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Naval Ordnance Lab. 


(Dr.) E. F. Scoutten 


G. G. Wehrstedt 


U. S. Naval Gun Factory, Washington 25, D. C. 


*Naval Research Lab. C. N. Mason, Jr. 
Washington 20, D. C. 

*“Navy Dept. F. O. Judy 
Rm. 203, 17th and Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

New England Power Service Co. 
141 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

New York Central System. L. E. Horning 
166 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 
E. B. Perry, New Haven. Conn. 

New York Power & Light Corp. A. N. Woodhead 
Albany, N. Y. 

Nielsen, A. C., Co. R. Freeman 
2101 Howard St., Chicago 45, Tl. 

North American Aviation, Inc. W. H. Nance 
Municipal Airport, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

North American Rayon Corp. R. J. Martin 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Northrup Aircraft, Inc. R. L. Ehinger 
Northrup Field, Hawthorne. Cal. 

Ohio Power Co. C. B. Morris 
301 Cleveland Ave., S. W., Canton 2, Ohio. 

Ohrbach’s, Inc. M. E. Sabel 


R. J. Coe 


14th St. Facing Union Sq.. New York 30, N. Y. 


Olin Industries, Inc. O. W. Roberts 
East Alton, Ill. 
Onondago Pottery Co. F. T. Rhodes 
1858 W. Fayette St., Syracuse. N. Y. 
Orr & Sembower, Inc. G. H. Brobst 
Reading. Pa. 
Otis Elevator Co. G. C. Jermyn 
Otis Bldg., 260 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. R. B. Crandell 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 
*Owens-Illinois Glass Co. J. A. Sweeny 
P. O. Box 103, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
H. R. Hill, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Packard Motor Car Co. C. E. Williams 
Detroit, Mich. 
Penney. J. C., Co. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

P. Y. Browning, McKeesport, Pa. 
Pan-American Refining Corp. R. H. 

Texas City, Tex. 
Park-Davis & Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 


W. H. McDowell 


Rice 


W. W. Holcomb 
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*Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


*Phileo Corp. 


*Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. M. L. Frederick 
70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. D. P. O’Connor 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. N. W. Rowley 
6th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
P. W. Siekman 
901 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. G.S. West 
Pennsylvania Station, 30th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
K. J. Silvey, 26 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. F. C. Abbott 
1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. J. E. Allen 
4th Floor, Fulton Nat’l Bank Bldg.. Lancaster, Pa. 
Perfect Circle Corp. O. M. Aders 
Hagerstown, Ind. 
Permutit Co. J. D. Yoder 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. G. L. Harvey, Jr. 
900 Sansom St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. E. F. Hubbard 
1800 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia National Bank. F. L. Pell, Jr. 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
W. G. Ulmer, Jr. 
C and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. D. R. McKeithan 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


L. Nixon 


P. Haggard 
79 Elm St., Hartford 15, Conn. 
Photoswitch, Inc. L. Sibley 
77 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. G. D. McClaren 
Grant Bldg, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Paint Div., R. Tubben, Newark, N. J. 
Plye-National Co. H. A. Jones 
1334 Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Post Cereals. G. D. Strong 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 
East Hartford 8, Conn. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. N. E. Hehner 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. W. G. Curren 
1020 State Tower Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
A. L. McCartney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. E. Rogers, 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. E. Madson, 339 Blvd. of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co. 
Staten Island 3, N. Y. 
Product Engineering Co. W. E. Kennedy 
330 West 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 


F. W. Powers 


R. R. Thompson 
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Progressive Welder Co. C. W. Kegg 
3050 E. Outer Drive, Detroit. Mich. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America. E. R. Weaver 
W. J. Hansberry. Newark, N. J. 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire. 
R. G. Mooscrop, Manchester, N. H. 
Publie Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 
P. M. Lindemer 
1701 South Ist Ave., Maywood 4, Ill. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Gas Dept. 


R. H. Phillips, Jr., 80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 


Electric Dept. 
H. Wottrich, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
Pullman Standard Car Co. R. C. Smith 
Chicago. Ill. 
Pure Oil Co. A. E. Harnsberger 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
Radio Corp of America. RCA Victor Div. 
Harry Krieger, Jr. 
Front and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Ralston Purine Co. A. S. Hemphill 
Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2. Mo. 
Ranger Aircraft Engines. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Raython Mfg. Co. R. E. Ross 
Foundry Ave., Waltham, Mass. 
J. N. Nutt 


C. Falconer 


W. S. Simpson 


Reaction Motors, Inc. 
Dover, N. J. 
Reflectal Corp. W. R. Julius. Jr. 
155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. W. F. Traendly 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. R. H. Smith 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Remington-Rand, Inc. P. E. Almquist 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. L. Croft, 1615 L St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


Republic Flow Meters Co. C. W. Parsons 
2240 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 47, Il. 


Republic Steel Corp. B. T. Dye 
1175 S. Park Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. H. McClain, Warren, Ohio. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. F. F. Smith 
Rome. N. Y. 
Reynolds Metals Co. C. D. Ramey 
2827 Hale Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Rhinelander Paper Co. L. J. McNamara 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Richfield Oil Co. S. Sweeney 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ritter Co. W. L. Hamilton 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co. A. C. Howland 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rogers Corp. S. A. Brown 
Manchester, Conn. 
*Rohm & Haas Co. (Dr.) W. S. Niederhauser 
5000 Richmond St., Philadelphia 37, Pa. 
Rowe Mfg. Co. C. Gabrielsen 
S. Beverwyck Rd., Whippany, N. J. 
Rubberoid Co. J. S. Ackroyd 
Miller, Mass. 
Rustless Iron & Steel Div. 
S. M. Brah 
3400 E. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
Saco-Lowell Shop. C. F. Taylor, Jr. 
Biddeford, Me. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. Pembroke Executive Service 
Div. M. L. McGinnis 
1 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Cal. 
Salmon, Kurt, Associates, Inc. K. Salmon 
3000 Albemarle St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Sanborn Co. (Miss) M. Moore 
39 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Schick, Inc. L. E. Evans, Stamford, Conn. 
Schwob Mfg. Co. L. 
Columbus, Ga. 
tScott, Hermon Hosmer, Inc. H. H. Scott 
385 Putnam Ave.. Cambridge, Mass. 


S. Rosenstrauch 
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ENGINEERING for LEADERSHIP 


Graduates of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering find 
adequate opportunity for responsible work and advancement 


in privately owned and operated electric and gas companies. 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
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Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
Distribution Organization, Sales, Advertising, 
Market Research and Traffic, G. D. Preston. 
Technical, Engineering, Accounting, Personnel 
and Purchasing, A. F. Armstrong. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. C. A. DuBois 
99 Mill St., Waterbury 91, Conn. 
Scovill, Wellington & Co. E. H. Ogden 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
*Seagram, Joseph E., Sons, Inc. E. G. Duenweg 
Louisville, Ky. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Parent Organization, W. W. Tudor 
925 S. Homan Ave., Chicago 7, TIl. 
Midwestern Territory, A. J. Bjorklund 
8 East Congress St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Eastern, J. C. Niece 
1640 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Southeastern, E. L. Diener 
675 Ponce de Leon Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern, J. E. White 
1409 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex. 
Pacific Coast, C. E. Brabyn 
2650 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 
Self-Locking Carton Co. H. S. Crance 
Palmer, Mass. 
Servel, Inc. H. O. Roberts 
Evansville 20, Ind. 
Sharp & Dohme. J. W. Hathaway 
640 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. S. T. Shepherd 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 
*Shell Development Co. W. M. Upchurch, Jr. 
4560 Horton St.. Emeryville, Cal. 
Shell Oil Co. H. W. Megaw 
50 West 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
R. C. Forves, 1066 Madison Ave., Albany. N. Y. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. R. A. Moore 


115th St. and Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 28, IIl. 


Sickles F. W., Co. E. Archibald 
P. O. Box 330, Chicopee, Mass. 
Sinclair Refining Co. J. F. Zimmerman 
Harvey, Ill. 
SKF Industries, Inc. W. H. Buch 
Front St. and Erie Ave.. Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
Slaff Bros. S. Slaff 
70 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
Sloane-Blabon Corp. J. H. Legg 
P. O. Box 401, Trenton 3, N. J. 
Smith, Alexander & Sons Carpet Co. 
Yonkers 1, N. Y. 
Smith, Kline & French Labs. G. O. Huey 
429 Arch St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. P. W. Boynton 
26 Broadway. New York 14. N. Y. 
Sonneborn, L. Sons, Inc. W. C. Leck 
88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L. J. Dunn 
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Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

Sperry Products Co. K. W. DuBois 
Shelter Rock Rd.. Danbury, Conn. 
E. Holloman 
15th and Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Square, D. Co. F. H. Roby 
4041 North Richards St.. Milwaukee 12, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Y. Holman 
595 Madison Ave. at 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Standard Oil Co. 
H. L. Samuelson 
225 Bush St., San Franciseo 20, Cal. 
P. L. Krauel. Whiting, Ind. 
E. G. Glass, Jr. 
1780 Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Overseas Personnel Office, R. L. Dale 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
*Standard Oil Development Co. T. Cross, Jr. 
Box 243, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. J. F. Carlz 
26 Broadway, N. Y. 
Star Electric Motor Co. 
Bloomfield, Mass. 
Sterns-Roger Mfg. Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Stetson, John B., Co. I. K. Kessler 
5th St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Stewart Warner Corp. C. E. Baxley 
1514 Drover St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Stromberg Carlson Co. B. W. Funfield 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Studebaker Corp. W. A. Williams 
South Bend 27, Ind. 
Submarine Signal Co. A. A. Nelson 
160 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Sun Oil Co. J. H. Perrine 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Superheater Co. J. L. Menson 
E. Chicago, Ind. 
*Swift & Co. E. H. Wagner 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Sylvania Electric Products. Inc. D. W. Currier 
500 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Taco Heaters, Inc. E. T. Houlihan 
123 South St., Providence, R. I. 
Talon, Inc. R. J. Boozel 
Meadville, Pa. 
Taylor Instrument Co. G. L. Oppermann 
95 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Taylor Winfield Corp. N. L. Pernice 
Warren, Ohio. 
Technicolor Motion Picture Co. J. R. Clark. Jr. 
6311 Romaine St., Los Angeles 38, Cal. 
Teleregister Corp. M. L. Haselton 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Texas Co. G. R. Bryant 
135 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


J. D. Craig 


F. S. Pac 


Wis. 


H. Sokobin 


Louis Weiss 
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Textron Corp. J. M. Flack 
Nashua, N. H. 
Thompson Products, Inc. V. A. Buescher 
2196 Clarkwood Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. W. F. Paul 
17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
Timber Engineering Co. H. G. Uhl 
1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
*Time, Inc. D. Darling. (Miss) A. Barnes 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. P. E. Williams 
Personnel Consultant, 
343 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
Tomlinson Co. J. S. White 
High Point, S. C. 
Torngren Co. F. H. Norton 
35 Skilton Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart. M. T. Werner 
1380 Nat'l Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
R. M. Trueblood, 643 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Trane Co. R. A. Matheis 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Travelers Ins. Co. A. B. Campbell 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
Trico Products Corp. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Trucson Steel Co. H. V. Golle 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Turner & Seymore Mfg. Co. 
Torrington, Conn. 
UARCO, Inc. R. C. Shulke 
5000 South California, Chicago, Ill. 
Ultrasonic Corp. A. A. Smith 
61 Rogers St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. F. M. Brazier 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. & Units. 
C. M. Barlow 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Union Oil Co. of California. J. P. Rockfellow 
617 West 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Union Switch & Signal Co. L. O. Grondahl 
Swissvale. Pa. 


& H. Cooling 


F. H. Griffiths 


United Air Lines. H. B. Thayer 
San Francisco Municipal Airport. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div. 
E. D. Eaton, East Hartford, Conn. 
United Autograph Register Co. E. A. O’Rourke 
Chicago, Tl 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. J. M. Steele 
1401 Arch St.. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. L. D. Hill 
P. O. Box 30. Ansonia Station, New York 23, N. Y. 
U. S. Cold Storage Corp. J. C. Irwin 
500 East 3rd St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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*U. S. Rubber Co. 


U.S. Dept. of State. A. E. Weatherbee 
Washington 25, D. C. 

J. S. Envelope Co. V. E. Haywood 
Worcester, Mass. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
R. F. Hughes 
505 Statler Cfice Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

E. H. Worcester 


— 


D. W. Daniel 


Mishawaka, Ind. 
E. J. Joss, Providence, R. I. 
Tire Div., (Dr.) G. R. Cuthbertson 
6600 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
U. S. Steel Corp. of Del. R. Raymond 
435 7th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jpjohn Co. H. M. Elwell 
Kalamazoo 99. Mich. 
Upson-Walton Co. E. A. Cusus 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vick Chemical Co. 
122 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
Wagner Electric Corp. G. W. Brown 
6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14. Mo. 


a 


-_ 


J. M. Tompkins 


it 
An unusual oppor ’ 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Whe want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial work. 
An exceptional chance for gifted men to 
put their mathematics to use in an inter- 
esting profession, with eventual advance- 


ment to executive positions. 


Also, several summer jobs open to qualified 
undergraduates who are interested in an 
actuarial career. 


For complete information write : 


HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 
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Walworth Co. H. Phillips 
800 Ist St.. S. Boston, Mass. 
T. H. Booth, Greensburg, Pa. 
Warner & Swasey Co. W. J. Henderson 
5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Warren, S. D. Co. J. F. Langmaid, Jr. 
89 Broad St.. Boston, Mass. 
Water Works Service Co. J. W. Ryan 
50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Weeden & Co. F. Weeden 
315 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Welch Grape Juice Co. R. T. Ryan 
Westfield, N. Y. 
West Penn Power Co. R. A. Rice 
West Penn Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. R. E. Burke 
30 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Western Electric Co. O. Carpenter 
195 Broadway. New York 17, N. Y. 
A. P. Lancaster, Hawthorne Works, 
Chicago 23, ll. 
R. E. Fountain, Kearny Works, Kearny, N. J. 
C. L. Stoll, Point Breeze Works, 
Baltimore 24. Md. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. A. J. Mundt 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. C. M. Drennan 
Wilmerding, Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. G. D. Lobingier 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Westvaco Chemical Corp. (Dr.) J. S. Thomas 
150 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
White, R. H., Co. M. C. Lilley 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Whitehouse Mfg. Co. P. Bloch 
325 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Whitlock Mfg. Co. W. C. Beekley, Jr. 
101 South St., Elmwood, Conn. 
Whitney, Baxter D., & Son. E. D. May 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Wiegand, Edwin L.. Co. E. M. Calhoun 
7500 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. E. F. Paul 
Morristown, Pa. 
Wilson Machine & Foundry Co. T. H. Peck 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. D. K. Willers 
New Haven, Conn. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. E. C. Stolper 
122 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Wood, Alan, Steel Co. C. L. Jones 
Ivy Rock Rd., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Woolworth Co. E. Glover 
75 State St.. Albany, N. Y. 
Worden-Allen Co. Emil A. Abendroth 
P. O. Box 2057. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
W. C. Vickery, Harrison, N. J. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. R. Thornburg 
Stamford, Conn. 
Yankee Ingenuity Shop. F. H. Mitchell 
6 Mt. Hood Terrace, Melrose, Mass. 
York Corp. E. W. Gallenkamp 
York, Pa. 
York Shipley. Inc. F. W. Cooper 
York, Pa. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tubes Co. P. E. Williams 
Personnel Consultant, 
343 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo. Ohio. 
Zurich Ins. Co. C. P. Cunningham 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, TI. 








The University of Pennsylvania Announces the Following Policy with Respect 


to Ethnic Minorities: 


According to the policy of the University of Pennsylvania, the University 
of Pennsylvania Placement Service makes no discrimination as to race, color or 
creed in the search for candidates for employment. Its registration blanks and 
credentials contain no reference to race, color or creed, so that we are not able 
to furnish information on candidates in respect to these elements. Our search 
for, and recommendation of candidates are based solely upon qualifications, and 
we bespeak the cooperation of employers in being guided accordingly when 


sending us requests for candidates to fill positions. 

















EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
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A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LOCAL CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


ROBERT G. SIMMONS 
Chief Justice, Suprem> Court of Nebraska 


OLLOWING the pattern of Boys’ State 


and Girls’ State, we have initiated in 
Nebraska this year what we have named 


The 


one program is complementary to the other; 


Boys’ and Girls’ County Government. 


both are public service activities of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the American Legion Auxili- 
We found in Boys’ and Girls’ State 
that the emphasis in the minds of the young- 


ary. 


sters was placed upon state government, state 
offices, and state affairs. That was a natural 
result, but one which minimized the impor- 
tance of county and local government. We 
also discovered that very few of the youth 
attending the state meetings were given any 
practical understanding of the government 
that existed at home. 


We undertook then to develop a system of 
clinics in county government where all the 
emphasis would be on that function without 
de-emphasizing the state or national govern- 
ment importance. We selected six counties of 
varying populations and school conditions. 
We secured the cooperation of the county 
officials, the schools, public and private, and 
public service organizations. A county chair- 
man was selected. Our general plan was to 
have each school elect a set of county officers. 
The students in the eleventh grade were made 
eligible as candidates, the theory being that 
they were more mature than those in the 
lower grades and yet would be in school 
another year so as to give continuity to the 


A 


ve 


program. All students in the high school 


were held to be qualified electors. 


Local lawyers went into each of the schools 
and explained the purposes and functions of 
county government and the operation of the 
election process, and assisted in holding the 
elections. Spirited election contests were held 
in every instance for every office. During the 
period of elections in the schools, the county 
chairman was in contact with the county 
officials, briefing them in the part each was 
to take in the program. The county officers 
became the faculty, each to teach the subject 
of his office. In addition to that staff, local 
citizens prepared addresses to the youngsters 
on the general subject of the government at 
home. The program has been built around 
local people and local organizations. Therein 
lies its strength. 


By ten o'clock on the day appointed. the 
court house was full and running over with 
“officials” and teachers. At an assembly dur- 
ing the morning session, two or more speak- 
ers selected from the community discussed the 
purposes, plans, and functioning of ccunty 
Some of these addresses took 
Each 
noon at each meeting the entire group of 
student officers, adult officers, staff. and citi- 
zens met for lunch. By that time the entire 


group was becoming pretty well acquainted. 


government. 


the form of questions and answers. 


In the afternoon each student officer went 
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into the office to which he had been elected 
that official. 
officer undertook to acquaint the student with 


and there worked with Each 


that particular office. Students performed 
many of the tasks in the offices; they were 
Those 


officers who had field duties took the students 


behind the desks and in the records. 


Civil and criminal trials. some 
To recite all 
that was done would be to review the import- 


with them. 


mock. some real, were held. 


ant functions of each county office. The day 
closed with another assembly, and a written 
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report by each student on his experiences, 
Without 
officers 


impressions and recommendations. 
exception the students and county 
involved labeled the experiment a success. 

The whole program is bottomed upon the 
proposition that good government begins at 
home, for there the reservoir of political power 
rests in America. It is designed to assist the 
schools in a program of training for adult 
citizenship and to emphasize the fact that 
the strength and stability of the state rests 
upon the local units of government. 


x Gt * Gt kk 


OUTLOOK FOR TEEN-AGE CLERICAL WORKERS 


Four factors, all beyond the control of the individual employer, are in the 
main responsible for the dearth of teen-age female applicants for clerical 
positions today. 

a. Employers are presently experiencing the effect of the severe economic 
depression of the thirties upon marriage and birth rate. Today they are 
drawing from a market of teen-agers born in the early days of the 
depression. It is significant to note that the lowest marriage rate ever 
recorded in the history of this country (since 1867 when data was first 
made available) occurred in 1932 when the rate was 7.9% per 1,000 
population. This should be viewed in the light of the 1946 rate of 16.3 
per 1,000. The marriage rate for the other early depression years :vas 
only slightly higher than 1932. 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life (February °48) reports 
that it will not be until 1952 before we can expect an increase in the 
17-year-old segment of the school age population and that there will be 
a continuing decrease to that date. 1948—2.17 per million of popula- 
tion; 1949—2.15; 1950—2.06; 1951—2.05; 1952—2.22; 1960—2.85. 

b. Young women are being eliminated from the labor market via the mar- 
riage route at a rate never before exceeded. The marriage rate in 1946 
of 16.3 per thousand of population was an all-time high. It, of course, 
reflects the postponed marriages of the war years and probably will 
continue at a high rate for the next few years if the present economic 
situation prevails. A severe recession in business will slow up the 
marriage rate and step up the number of young (married) women 
seeking employment. 

c. Coincident with the dearth of female teen-age applicants for the reasons 
noted above, there is an unprecedented demand for young office workers, 
reflecting the present high rate of employment. This sellers’ market will 
probably continue for some time to come. 

d. The war with the attendant housing shortage, accentuated by the contin- 
uing growth in population, has affected the labor supply of young office 
workers in urban areas where most life companies are located. In 
normal (prewar) times thousands of young high school graduates from 
rural areas sought employment in the cities where it was thought oppor- 
tunities for advancement—and marriage were more promising. Due to 
the difficulties in obtaining living accommodations at a reasonable cost, 
this migration has almost completely ceased. The situation will continue 
as long as the present tight housing situation obtains. 


CONCLUSION: These facts would seem to indicate that employers are 
confronted with a continuing, probably increasing dearth of female applicants 
for clerical positions, for at least the next few years. Individual production will 
be low and clerical costs will tend to increase, which is usually the case when 
demand for labor exceeds the supply. 


LOMA Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 4. 
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In his article, “Education for What?", excerpts from which 
appear below, Mr. Carl A. Gray, President of the Grenby Manufac- 
turing Company, states more clearly and completely than we have 
seen in print heretofore, the need for educational guidance and 
defines in positive terms those aims and objectives which should 
determine the nature and scope of all placement work. 


*TNHE greatest asset this country has is its young men and women. From them 

are coming the inventors, the producers, the great spiritual and_ intellectual 
leaders of tomorrow. I am a manufacturer and think in those terms. To me a gocd 
school should do precisely what a good factory does. Produce usable wealth. The 
unformed. sometimes chaotic minds of youth are taken by the schools even as a 
manufacturer takes raw material. And that raw material is shaped into usefulness. 
If the teachings are specious or unsound, the product will be specious and unsound in 
its thinking. The same rule for craftsmanship applies to both. 


Today three-fourths of the high school graduates go to work immediately. Only 
the remaining 25 per cent continue their studies. The secondary school, therefore. 
should provide an educational experience suited to send responsible citizens into the 
community as well as serious students to college. If 75 per cent of the students look 
for jobs, why is it not imperative that young people be guided and trained for jobs 
that exist according to their qualifications, aptitudes and mental capacities rather than 
be dumped on the market after each commencement only to scramble on a trial-and- 
error basis for jobs in the popular or overcrowded fields? If this were done I can 
assure you that you will have less of the youth problem. 


You may say that industry perfers to do its own guidance and training. It is 
true that a few of the large companies have excellent training and apprentice programs 
and have sound employee selection methods as well. But the big companies, such as 
Ford. Carnegie Illinois Steel and General Motors are a drop in the bucket when one 
considers total employment. Sixty-six per cent of all the people employed in manu- 
facturing, for example, are employed in shops of less than 100 men. When you add 
the total employed in all other fields, service, commerce and agriculture, you will find 
that over 90 per cent of the employed in America are in organizations of less than 
100 in total personnel. It is the little fellow that is big business in this country. Most 
small organizations have inadequate methods of personnel selection and training. To 
them an employee is an employee even though he has an I.Q. of 155 and is working 
on a job calling for a mentality of 75. Herein lies much of the secret of our present 
unrest and I believe it is essential that the schools must take the responsibility for 
seeing to it that youth is guided and given an opportunity to find the right niche. 


Competent professional opinion indicates that one great factor in the occupational 
maladjustment of American youth has been the scarcity of occupational information 
and guidance that has been available. In eastern urban areas it is not unusual to find 
over 80 per cent of the secondary school pupils preparing for careers involving only 10 
per cent of the available occupations. Too often the college preparatory courses have 
been taken because it is the popular thing to do, even though a college career is not 
in the offing. If we as employers and as citizens do not actively lend our support 
to a sound program for helping our young citizens through intelligent and orderly 
planning, then we will have nobody to blame but ourselves for the isms and improvisa- 
tions that will be thrust upon us. If we allow our youth to drift aimlessly for three or 


*Education for What?”, Carl A. Gray, The Clarkson Letter, July-August, 1948. 
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four years after school they will become confused, frustrated and fall easy prey to 
politicians who will win their confidence by vote-catching compensatory spending. 
We should not promote wards of the state. 

We talk about free enterprise, free schools, personal initiative. The best way to 
preserve these things is to have a program for helping our young people to take their 
rightful places in society. These matters should not be left wholly in the hands of 
professional politicians, nor should we permit our affairs to be dominated by the 
meddlesome minorities that we have permitted to control our lives. If thinking citizens 
are to make their declarations of independence from mediocrity then they must do 
something more than declaim against it on a speakers platform, or loan their names 
to committees that seldom do anything except sign letters of appeal or “investigate 
the obvious.” producing the usual custom-built report compiled by an overworked 
secretary. It is a tragedy to see so many incompetent, so many ignorant, so many 
politicians ruling the destinies of our schools. Businessmen must be made to see 
that they have a real stake in our school system, not only as ordinary citi- 
sens, but because they will be asked to buy the products when they are 
finished. Education, in other words, has got to be cooperative and our 
school system cannot function in a vacuum of self-sufficiency. It must be a 
living, working vital heart of our industrial and commercial world. 

In recent years we have forgotten that the foundation of our society is in the 
home, the schools and community. Our tendency has been to “look to Washington” 
for guidance, inspiration, help and money. Government is not a producer of wealth— 
even if it does have charge of printing the money; it consumes wealth. Our concern 
should be in producing real wealth for the country—not money, but wealth. Real 
wealth is not only produced when man, machine and material get together and when 
that man knows what he is doing when shaping that material into something useful. 
it is produced when men are equipped with the “Know how.” understand the meaning 
of social and spiritual values and are happily adjusted in the right job. 


en 


PROFILE OF RECREATION EXECUTIVES 


A study of questionnaires returned from 264 executives in local Govern- 
mental service indicated that approximately 90% are married and 75% have 
children. About 84% are between 25 and 50 years of age whereas 16% are 
over 50. 

Of the 225 who reported a definite amount of time in college 94.3% have 
undergraduate degrees, attended normal schools or have had four years of 
college work; 5.7% reported one to three and a half years of college; 92.54% 
have Baccalaureate Degrees; 26% have Master’s or Doctor’s degrees; while 
31.11% have graduate degrees or certificates from the National Recreation 
School. 

The degrees and the major fields listed indicate a broad liberal education 
for most executives. The most popular fields for the undergraduates were 
education, recreation administration, physical education, and social sciences. 
A few majored in public administration and business administration. For those 
reporting major fields of work in graduate and professional study 19.35% chose 
education, 36.5% selected recreation administration, and 20.96% elected health, 
physical education, and recreation. The remaining 23.19% concentrated in 
scattered subjects mostly in the liberal arts. 

The recreation executive in 1946 received $1000 or more than he received 
ten years ago in all population groups. The 1946 median salaries are as fol- 
lows: 10,000 and under—$3300; 10,000 to 25.000—$3450; 25.000 to 50,000 
—$3600; 50,000 to 100,000—$4000; 100,000 to 250,000—$4400; 250,000 to 
500,000—$4200; 500,000 and over—$6000. 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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MEMBER CONFERENCE 


University of Pittsburgh 
May 24, 1948 


MEMBER conference of the Association 

of School and College Placement was 
held at the University of Pittsburgh on Mon- 
day. May 24, 1948. 

Members and guests registered at 9:30 
a.m. and the first session convened at 10:00 
a.m. 

Mr. Gordon A. Hardwick, President of the 
Association, extended greetings to those pres- 
ent and for the benefit of the guests who were 
not familiar with the organization’s activities, 
he outlined its functions, aims and objectives. 

The President then introduced Dr. Rufus 
H. Fitzgerald. Chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh, who extended a cordial wel- 
come and expressed his delight that the As- 
siciation had accepted his invitation to hold 
a member conference on the Pittsburgh camp- 
us. He invited those in attendance to be his 
guests at luncheon at the University Club, 
following the morning session and announced 
that arrangements had been made for all so 
desiring to be conducted on a tour of the 
campus. 

Mr. Hardwick then introduced Mr. C. H. 
Ebert. Jr., Director of the University Place- 
ment Bureau who presented Dr. Vincent W. 
Lanfear. Dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, presiding officer of the morning 
session. 

As suggestions to guide the discussion to 
follow. Dean Lanfear posed several basic 


considerations: 


He emphasized the importance of such 
opportunities as this for representatives of 
industry and education to meet together for 
the interchange of ideas. 

In order to place the right man in the 
right job, the placement officer must be 
well acquainted with the student, his per- 
sonality and his ability. 
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Industry, in turn, must inform the col- 
leges of the existing opportunities in clear, 
concise terms. 

The placement directors must know the 
company recruiters and be able to identify 
the type of potential employee they seek to 
enroll. 

It is also important to keep adequate 
up-to-date records of alumni placement 
since companies frequently ask for older 
graduates who live in specified sections of 
the country or who possess specialized 

education and experience to fill positions of 

responsibility. 

It was suggested that students should be 
interviewed in the fall of the senior year and 
that they then be subjected to three faculty 
ratings, the sheets covering which the faculty 
should be required to return promptly. In- 
stitutions using this procedure have found 
that professors who instruct in courses which 
are mostly objective give more accurate rat- 
ings. Also, it is evident that prospective 
employers like to talk to several faculty mem- 
bers. In this way the questions not covered 
by rating sheets may be answered. The inter- 
viewer thereby has a better chance to secure 
candid opinions which bring to light the im- 
portant considerations involved in selecting 
future employees. 

It was pointed out that interviewers are not 
so concerned with test profiles as a whole but 
rather with the nature and causes of evident 
shortcomings. 

If placement is to be the ultimate goal of 
the educational process, placement officers 
should initiate student interviews earlier than 
in the past. 

Mr. D. B. Dunlevey of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute stated that their boys are given 
placement tests before entering and during 
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the orientation program students are given 
Each 
quarter the grades are correlated with the 
test potential and if the results are out of 


aptitude. interest and ability tests. 


line, the students receive special guidance 
Guidance files are combined with 
placement files. 


attention. 
Each senior is interviewed 
to discover his special interests and his pref- 
erences as to where he would like to locate. 
Companies. in turn send job specification 
sheets so that placement officers may know 
what requirements the senior must fulfill to 
he considered for a position. 

Mr. Barr described the use of check list 
questionnaires as a means of completing 
students’ records and histories for review 
by perspective employers. Since faculty mem- 
hers come to know students better than the 
placement officer. the latter should employ 
this and every other possible means to secure 
faculty evaluation of individual students reg- 
istering for placement. 

Next was discussed the experimental pro- 
grams of Iowa State College and Michigan 
State University for informal social gather- 
ings of faculty members and _ placement 
officers with employer representatives, as a 
means of establishing closer relationships and 
better understanding. It was pointed out that 
many colleges cannot work such gatherings 
into their already tight schedules. although 
their value is unquestioned. 

The foregoing led to a discussion of 
group meetings of students with individual 
company representatives. as a means of ac- 
quainting the former with the company’s 
operations and practices. The smaller com- 
panies consider such meetings of value since 
this gives the representatives an opportunity 
to introduce their corporations to the students. 
In this way time is saved in the individual 
interviews. since this material 


need not be 


repeated. Representatives of larger com- 


panies expressed the thought that a good 


descriptive booklet is as good as a group 





interview and can be more easily adapted 
Industrial 
organizations with more limited budgets can 


to fit an overcrowded schedule. 


prepare satisfactory booklets in mimeograph 
form. 

One of the college placement officers asked 
the company representatives present if it 
might sometime be possible to develop and 
use standardized application blanks which 
would be an ideal practice from the stand- 
point of the college placement officers. A 
company representative replied that this is 
probably as far from achievement as the 
development of a standardized marking sys- 
tem, which would be a great boom to pros- 
pective employers. 

The mutual advantages of summer employ- 
ment were emphasized, it being evident that 
students thereby gain both valuable experi- 
ence and a greater ability to determine their 
life interests while the employers. by observa- 
tion and test. are better able to decide whether 
they wish to employ these temperary em- 
ployees permanently. It was stated that some 
companies use the same progressive salary 
schedules for summer employees that are 
used for cooperative student-employees. 

It was agreed by all that faculty counseling 
for placement should begin at the secondary 
school level and that the best counselors are 
those who have had varieties of work ex- 
their 
qualifications as student advisors. 


educational 
To this 


end, some colleges offer special courses, give 


perience to supplement 


time off for work experience and plant tours. 
They also conduct informal discussion ses- 
sions at which counselors may exchange ex- 
periences. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon at 
12:00 noon. 


Afternoon Session 


As the conference reconvened at 2:00 p.m., 
Dr. Rufus H. Fitzgerald commented briefly 
upon the plans being developed by the Navy 
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for the enrollment of college graduates with 
scientific and _ specialized 


officer candidates. 


preparation, as 
It was observed that this 
program might prove to be a strong com- 
petitor of the established recruiting plans of 
industrial, commercial and professional em- 
ployers. 

The chairman of this session, Mr. Jesse C. 
McKeon, Director of University Relations, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Charles E. Wangeman, Head 
of the Bureau of Placements, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

During the luncheon hour there had been 
erected beside the chairman’s table, a large 
chart, setting forth in detail the Westinghouse 
program for the indoctrination and training 
of newly employed college graduates, to 
which Mr. McKeon frequently referred during 
his opening remarks. 

At the outset, Mr. McKeon emphasized the 
joint responsibilities of the college and the 
industrial employer to educate and train for 
professional status. Colleges must stress 
fundamentals, and industry, in turn, must 
train the individuals selected to be specialists, 
to fit into their organizations. Industry 
definitely expects the graduate to be technical- 
ly competent, to possess a strong desire to get 
ahead and to be able to get along with both 
the supervisor and his fellow-workers. Mr. 
McKeon stated that he finds that students 
want to know the types of opportunities exist- 
ing, what they are best suited for and also 
if the prospective job has a future, Basic 
training courses systematically provide an- 
swers to a good many of these questions by 
giving comprehensive information about the 
company and by giving the individual experi- 
ence in various departments so that he can 
determine which phase of the work he most 
enjoys and in which he can make the greatest 
contribution. 

He stated that Westinghouse is a family 


of medium sized companies. Its program 
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includes basic training, orientation, manu- 
facturing, organization and management tech- 
niques gained by attendance at production 
conferences. At such conferences technologi- 
cal problems are explained by all supervisors. 
Engineers receive additional experience 
through assignments in at least three of the 
following: research, development, design, ap- 
plication and service. 

After Mr. McKeon’s initial statement, the 
meeting was thrown open to general discus- 
sion of the points outlined as applying to the 
entire problem of graduate placement and the 
following are some of the pertinent conclu- 
sions: 

In the matter of educational preparation, 
it was agreed that all types of graduates 
are needed the world, 


in a liberal arts 


background being as valuable. by and 
large, as scientific and professional prepa- 
ration, by itself or as a prerequisite for 
the latter. 

Counseling should begin in the high 
schools, where students can be given in- 
formation about entrance requirements of 
the various colleges and universities for 
the courses offered. Students should also 
be advised as to the levels of high school 
achievement demanded by the colleges be- 
ing considered. be 
counseled and made to realize that a son 
or daughter may not necessarily be fitted 
for the profession chosen for him or her 
by them. Colleges should spend more time 
and money on their placement programs 


Parents must also 


and have ample space properly equipped 
for interviewing. The students should be 
given ample information concerning pos- 
sible jobs, but the most important part of 
the program is the actual placing of a 
student in the type of job for which he 
is qualified by virtue of known aptitudes 
and education. In order to standardize 
company presentations, a mimeographed 
booklet containing full information about 
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all companies which send representatives 
to the campus and alloting approximately 
the same space to each of them, have been 
used with excellent results in some colleges. 
Under this plan, all information circulated 
regarding the several companies is _rela- 
tively uniform regardless of size. 

No given plan is necessarily the best but 
companies must adapt their recruiting pro- 
grams to meet their individual circum- 
stances. Therefore functional prerequisites 
differ with companies and it is impossible 
to generalize. even for one industry. 

With some companies the campus inter- 
view is just a preliminary and impressions 
made by the students at the first meeting 
may not always be dependable since those 
who have read up on the company natural- 
ly make the best impressions. It was 
agreed that plant interviews, as a secondary 
step in the recruiting process, are particu- 
larly helpful if the plant is removed from 
centers of population or if it is relatively 
small and not popularly known. Distance 
and expense, however, are practical con- 
siderations in the cases of both small and 
large companies. The main value of such 
visits lies in the ability to complete apti- 
tude tests on the ground and to permit 
department heads to interview those who 
may later be assigned to them. From the 
standpoint of the student, he is given op- 
portunity to see what he may be doing. if 
selected for employment. 

Whether displayed on the occasion of 
campus interviews or plant visits, moving 
picture films showing actual operations 
and indicating what is meant by such terms 
as research, design engineering, planning. 
etc., are valuable aids to the student in 
visualizing the type of positions offered. 

Interviewers should not make spot offers. 
but should allow several weeks to elapse 
so that both the company representatives 
and the students may have ample opportun- 


This is 
especially true in the case of small rela- 


ity to consider the matter fully. 


tively unknown companies in connection 
with whose offers the students may other- 
wise feel that they are being high pressured. 
On the other hand, in the case of large 
companies, which make immediate offers. 
students may feel that such corporations 
have come to recognize at once the type of 
personnel for which they seek. 

Most companies, however, do wait sev- 
eral weeks before making an offer. the 
period between the interview and the offer 
growing shorter as graduation approaches. 

In some colleges the number of offers 
a student may receive is limited because 
it is felt that any more interviews or offers 
In such controlled 
situations, the student is counseled so that 
he knows in what field or in what com- 


only serve to confuse. 


panies he is interested. Under such a 
plan the placement officer must receive noti- 
fication of offers from both students and 
company representatives so that an accu- 
rate, up-to-date record may be maintained. 

When the period between the interview 
and the offer is especially long. the stu- 
dent should be advised by letter of the 
company’s continuing interest. It was de- 
cided that this is frequently impractical. 
especially when thousands of seniors are 
interviewed. Some companies put offers 
on a thirty day basis. The student should 
decide either negatively or affirmatively 
within these days or else ask for a reason- 
able extension of time which is usually 
granted. 

Students should carefully consider all 
offers before mailing a definite acceptance. 
Once a contract is signed, the student 
should realize his obligation to fulfill it. 
although companies do not want men to 
come to them just because they do not 
want to break a contract. In this connec- 
tion it was proposed that placement officers 
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and company representatives should co- 
operate in the development of a simple but 
definite code of ethics covering the whole 
placement procedure, to which student ap- 
plicants would be made a party. 

Most companies find that it is best to 
be discriminating in the selection of seniors 
to be admitted to their training programs. 
The screening process should be done be- 
fore hiring, thus making it unnecessary to 
hire more than are needed to reach the 
actual quota. 

Companies and educators should look 
ahead for expanding opportunities for the 
college graduate because the number of 
students seeking higher education will re- 
main great and they must be absorbed by 
industry and the professions even in the 
lean years which may lie ahead. 


Among the corporations and _ institutional 


members represented were the following: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR Corp. 
John McCutcheon 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Co. 
L. C. Hornickel 

Bascock & WiLcox TuBE Co. 
E. J. Billings 

BLAW-KNoOx CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Chemical Plants Div. 
J. J. Zimmerman 

BROWN INSTRUMENT Co. 
Kenneth S. Stadon 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL Corp. 
F. B. Lafferty 
E. B. Mapel 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Douglas F. Minor 
Robert Savin 
Charles E. Wangeman 

CELANESE Corp. OF AMERICA 
Central Research Labs. 


H. K. Haviland 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
William P. Barber, Jr. 
Corninc GLAss Works 
Martha Littleton 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Arthur J. McGraw 
E. I. puPont pE Nemours & Co. 
L. A. Wetlaufer 
Dun & BRADSTREET 
H. F. Graper 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
James P. Niland 
JosePu S. Fincu & Co. 
M. E. Justus 
C. W. Young 
GENEVA COLLEGE 
Walter Landgraf 
Charlotte E. Naismith 
HIRAM COLLEGE 
Melvin Anderson 
HorstrRa COLLEGE 
Perry A. Waldner 
INDEMNITY Ins. Co. oF NORTH AMERICA 
Eugene Watkins 
GLENN L. Martin Co. 
John M. Hollyday 
Mr. LEBANON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Fred C. Ford 
Ferne W. Horne 
Ella Ion 
Mutua Benefit LIFE Ins. Co. 
Harry H. Allen 
Natit Councit Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 
H. G. Nagel 
NATIONAL Supply Co. 
B. E. Warden 
Oun10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Mary H. Fretts 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
George N. P. Leetch 


PHILADELPHIA ELEctTrIc Co. 
George L. Harvey, Jr. 
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PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Earl A. Dimmick 
St. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE 
James Hayes 
Rev. Fidelis O'Rourke 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
John Barr 
THIEL COLLEGE 
Nancy Cooke 
Alton G. Kloss 
Union Switcu & Signa Co. 
C. C. Buchanan 
L. S. STEEL Corp. oF DEL. 
A. H. Bosse 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
D. M. Ashbridge 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
E. Craig Sweeten 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
J. Clyde Barton 
Theodore W. Dibble 


Stanton C. Crawford 





C. H. Ebert, Jr. 
R. H. Fitzgerald 
S. P. Franklin 
Perra L. Hecht 
Omar C. Held 
George Hoffman 
E. A. Holbrook 
Paul B. Kohberger 
Vincent W. Lanfear 
H. E. Longenecker 
Paul Masoner 
J. E. Ricart 
Jean Robinson 
A. B. Smith 
VIRGINIA POIYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
David B. Dunlevey 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Corp. 
J. C. McKeon 
WESTINGHOUSE MEMoRIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
W. Lester Carver 
Assn. OF SCHOOL & COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
Gordon A. Hardwick, President 
Ida Landenberger. Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEW 


AMERICA'S FABRICS, Zelma Bendure and Gladys Pfeiffer. MacMillan 
Co., 1948, 688 pages, $10.00. 


Here are the facts you want on any fabric being manufactured today; and 
all in one convenient, authoritative volume. Whenever you need more informa- 
tion on any fiber, fabric, or manufacturing process; on a special finish, a dyeing 
process, the characteristics of a new fiber, a piece of machinery for any step in 
fabric production or finishing, you can confidently turn to AMERICA’S 
FABRICS for the reliable, up-to-date facts. 


And this is a book you will delight in owning. Not only is it a complete 
panorama of this gigantic industry, but it is also full of fascinating stories about 
fabric development, and is magnificently illustrated. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion of School and College Placement was held on 
Tuesday, June 22, 1948, at the Midday Club, 123 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

At that time the election of officers and members 
of the Executive Board and the Administrative Com- 
mittee for the fiscal year, July 1, 1948, to June 30 
1949, took place. 

The re-election of the present officers, to service for 
the coming year was unanimously ordered as follows: 
President, Gordon A. Hardwick: Vice-President, 
Theodore A. Distler; Vice-President, Robert N. 
Hilkert; Secretary-Editor, Ida Landenberger and 
Treasurer, William R. Gordon. 

In accordance with the Executive Board’s rotation 
plan, the following were elected to serve a term of 
three years: John F. Arndt, Francis L. Bacon, Rob- 
ert L. D. Davidson, John H. Fogg, Walter D. Fuller, 
Robert N. Hilkert, Byron S. Hollinshead, Alexander 
J. Stoddard and E. Craig Sweeten. 

Dr. Fogg was named at the suggestion of Dr. 
Musser. Dr. Fogg has succeeded Dr. Musser in the 
administration of the Vice-Provost’s duties of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which include the Uni- 
versity Placement Service. The Nominating Com- 


mittee was also notified of the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Paul C. Lewis’ withdrawal from active participation 
in Association work, and that Dr. Clarence E. 
Clewell wished to be relieved of further service on 
the Board. Accordingly, the committee recommend- 
ed that in place of Messrs. Clewell and Lewis, 
Messrs. Davidson and Sweeten be placed in nomina- 
tion. 

In order that Vice-President Hilkert may also have 
Board status, the Nominating Committee. acting 
under Article VII, Section 1, recommended that the 
number of the Executive Board be temporarily in- 
creased by one and that Mr. Hilkert be elected to 
the Board. 

Members of the Administrative Committee were 
all re-elected for a one year term, those being Leon- 
ard C. Ashton, Clarence E. Clewell, Theodore A. 
Distler, Gordon A. Hardwick and Alexander J. 
Stoddard. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the Board 
unanimously confirmed the appointment of the fol- 
lowing named to the Editorial Board for the ensuing 
year: Joseph E. Bell, Virginia S. Calder, Robert N. 
Hilkert, Robert C. Taber, Paul H. Musser and E. 


Craig Sweeten. 








PRESENTING NEWLY ELECTED EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 


Dr. John M. Fogg, Vice Provost of the University of Pennsylvania is 
also its Curator of Hebarium and a Professor of Botany. Before accepting 
his present appointment. he served as Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of that University. 

Dr. Fogg is a fellow of the American Association for Advancement of 
Science and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Philadelphia Botanical Club, Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Science. Botanical Society of Pennsylvania and the 
Botany Society of America. 

Dr. Fogg received his B. S. from the University of Pennsylvania and his 
Ph. D. from Harvard University. He is author of Weeds of Lawn and Garden 
and contributes to journals many articles on flora of eastern North America. 

Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, Director of Placement at Temple Univer- 
sity, is a graduate of Dickenson College and continued his graduate studies 
at Temple University and New York University. He was formerly a teacher. 
principal and supervisor in several New Jersey public school systems. 

A Lieutenant Commander in the United States Naval Reserve, Dr. 
Davidson was a P. T. Boat “Skipper” during the war, for which service he 
was twice decorated. 

He is a member of the Philadelphia Kiwanis Club, Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society, Phi Beta Kappa. Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Alpha Theta and other 
professional associations. 

Dr. Davidson who is the author of two books on history and several 
articles published in magazines. is currently Editor of The Newsletter of the 
Pennsylvania Teacher Placement Association. 

The October 1947 issuc contains biograpvhical notes on Robert N. 
Hilkert, Vice-President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. and 
E. Craig Sweeten, Assistant Director of the University of Pennsylvania 
Placement Service. 

















BOOK REVIEW 


Your Job. 
ers. 1948. 
and informative matter; 20 pages listing 


Fritz Kaufmann. Harper Broth- 


234 pages (182 pages of advice 


“Directories of Federal and State Agen- 
cies”; 32 pages in an Appendix listing “In- 
Material by 


dustrial and Occupational 


Federal Agencies”). $2.75. 


s 


“Your Job,” written by Mr. Kaufmann, of the 
New York Department of Labor, does just what the 
first paragraph of the Preface indicates: 


“This is a book about jobs—about choosing a job, 
finding a job. holding a job, progressing on a job. 
and changing to a better job. More than that, it 
is a book which describes a worker’s rights and 
responsibilities under current social and labor 
laws. It is a book for people who give advice as 
well as for those who seek it.” 


In spite of this, it is a 
well-written book, containing good advice and one 
which can be read with considerable profit by the 
boy or girl about to graduate from high school and 


It covers a lot of ground. 
£ 


intending to work, the senior about to graduate from 
college, and any one of the vast army of other human 
beings who has a job, but feels he is misplaced and 
wants another. 


This is not a book which can be picked up and 
read like one reads a chapter or two of a mystery 
novel before putting the light out for the night. It 
is a book containing material to be studied and 
analyzed in working out a carefully drawn-up plan 
or campaign to obtain a proper initial or other job. 
If one makes full use of the advice given and reads 
the collateral reading matter listed, he should be 
able to draw up a first-class plan in advance of mak- 
ing contacts for job interviews. 


It is in connection with the listed collateral read- 
ing matter that the book is a masterpiece. This 
reviewer has never seen a book containing such a 
vast number of listed documents, pamphlets, man- 
relating to or describing the thousands 
of occupations among which one should find the de- 
scription of a job which will interest him and be 
within his capabilities or capacity to fill. It is doubt- 
ful if a writer working independently or occupying 


uscripts, ete., 


a position with a private enterprise, could assemble 
such a list of related material as is included in this 
volume, without years of intensive research. 


The fact that the book covers a great deal of 
ground may be a weakness, but one who is physic- 
ally fit can disregard, for example, the material 
covering employment for the physically handicapped 
and concentrate on those parts of it which cover his 
personal problem, 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the most important 
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paragraph in the whole volume is the following from 
Chapter 2: 
“Probably the first question you will be asked 
when you go out looking for a job will be ‘What 
kind of a job do you want?’ If you give a vague 
answer, you will have a black mark against you 
from the beginning, but if you can give a specific 
name of an occupation, you will start off without 
this handicap.” 
And it should have been printed in italics and placed 
at the beginning of Chapter 1, because it expresses 
in no unmistakable way why one should plan in 
advance a job campaign rather than trying to get a 
job by a haphazard round of calls at personnel 
offices or elsewhere. 

A considerable number of pages of this book are 
devoted under one heading or another to the rights 
of workers. While this is perhaps desirable, it left 
this reviewer with the idea that if one seeking his 
initial job were not on his guard, he would be the 
victim of an unscrupulous employer who would know- 
ingly do him out of one or more of his rights as a 
worker guaranteed him under appropriate laws. 

In spite of the two or three minor weaknesses 
noted, a vast number of job seekers would do well to 
study, not just read, and analyze the parts of this 
book which fit their particular problems and study 
the collateral reading matter listed. 

D. M. Asuprince, Director, 

Business Guidance and Placement Bureau, 
University of Delaware, 

Vewark, Delaware. 


Education for an Industrial Age. Cornell 
University Press. Aljred Kahler and Ernest 
Hamburger. 334 pages. 1948. $3.75. 
This latest volume of STUDIES OF THE INSTI- 

TUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS is an appraisal of 

vocational education in the United States with spe- 

cial reference to the non-white-collar worker. For 
purposes of comparison, data on European develop- 
ments in the field are presented in several append- 
ices. The countries selected for comparison are 

England, Germany, Switzerland and the U. S. S. R. 
The study grew out of a 1943-47 research project 

on full employment by the Institute called TECH- 

NOLOGICAL TRENDS AND THE FLEXIBILITY 

OF LABOR. It is interestingly written, but is by 

no means light reading since it is weighted with 

substantiating and illustrative statistics in tabular and 
running form. In addition to the data of the Insti- 
tute project, many authorities and governmental and 
organizational survey findings are quoted. Documen- 
tation is considerable. 

The objective of the parent project was to analyze 
the effects of modern technology on occupational 
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requirements and to study means whereby the labor 
force might acquire necessary technical knowledge 
and skills while still receiving a truly general educa- 
tion. It discovered that, despite the improvement in 
machinery, only a relatively small part of the gain- 
fully employed, such as the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers in the large manufacturing industries, 
did not really need to be able “to initiate independ- 
ent production or to perform skilled work of a 
diversified nature.” It also concluded that the tra- 
ditional school systems in the liberal arts orbit were 
slanted heavily toward the occupational needs of 
white-collar workers, who comprise about 30% of 
all workers. Whereas a really prosperous economy 
would seem to require “increased proficiency in all 
trades, services and strata of work.” 

Our authors, therefore, set out to determine the 
means by which needed proficiency can be developed 
at the secondary level or at a level between second- 
ary and the degree granting college. 

With logical progression, after setting down the 
problem and its background. they examine first in- 
dustrial trends and occupational distribution and 
then the various existing media. Some time is 
devoted in each instance to the development of the 
type of training or education. In the case of high 
schools the whole development of the Public Second- 
ary School System is treated briefly. The various 
branches and aspects of in-school education, aca- 
demic, vocational and technical high schools, con- 
tinuation, trade preparatory and trade extension 
schools, cooperative education and government 
projects are all scrutinized as to their aims and 
accomplishments. The curricula of the technical and 
vocational high schools, the training of their teachers, 
the use of advisory committees, the functions of the 
guidance counselors are next considered. The in- 
school phase concludes with technical institute 
development and contributions with passing notice of 
junior college attempts to help the cause. New York 
State projects receive particular attention. Chapter 
8. a statistical survey of Vocational Education and 
Training. serves as a dividing line betwéen in-school 
and in-employment training. 

The second part of the study is divided between 
the informal on-the-job training, perhaps _ better 
termed on-the-job learning such as new operatives 
receive in mass production industries. other more or 
less systematic programs and regular apprenticeship 
training. These various matters are subjected to 
objective appraisal, their weak and strong points set 
forth and suggestions for improvement indicated as 
in the case of the schools. 

The main part of the study concludes with recom- 
mendations for the solution of problems revealed by 
the study. They suggest a comprehensive system of 
vocational education and training with these ele- 
ments: elementary school plus some weekly manual 
work or practical arts; four years of in-school voca- 
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tional education, consisting of a pre-vocational ninth 
grade and three years specific education and training 
in trade school, vocational-technical high school or 
technical high school. Graduates could easily trans- 
fer to apprenticeship or less formal in-employment 
training, receiving supplementary instruction to trade 
extension training in part-time or evening classes. 
Or they could take full-time specialized training in 
technical institutes or attend college, since college 
preparatory courses would be included in vocational 
education programs. This system, they are sure. 
would secure technical mobility without sacrificing 
opportunity for work on a craft level. It would also 
help to overcome the undemocratic, rigid separation 
between craft, technical and managerial positions. 

“It may well be that a workable fusion of voca- 
tional and general education, and recognition of the 
equal value of both, will be one of this country’s 
major contributions to a new concept of democracy in 
education the world over.” 

The book is scholarly, well documented, well set 
up and contains a six-page index. It should be of 
value especially to vocational directors of school sys- 
tems and to counselors on the level below high 
school, not forgetting superintendents of schools and 
state educational commissioners. The statistical data 
should be of interest to all guidance people. 

Grorce P, DONALDSON, 
Placement Bureau, 
Boston College, 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Your Future is What You Make it 


This is a manual of practical suggestions for high 
school students in planning, preparing for, and pur- 
suing their careers. It represents the combined 
thinking of industrial personnel managers, voca- 
tional guidance counselors and social studies teachers. 

This is the first booklet in the 4th You and Indus- 
try Series published by NAM. 

The booklet discusses the student’s problem of 
earning a living and points out that decisions about 
his choice of work should be made by the student 
himself—-based on all the information and advice 
he can acquire—plus a great deal of thought. It 
offers a practical step-by-step program to help him 
avoid drifting into unsuitable employment. 

The booklet covers such subjects as how to select 
a vocation, how to prepare for it, how to secure a 
job and how to progress. It points out the job-hunt- 
ing value of a good school record. It shows how to 
work toward a successful life. Examples from life 
stories illustrate the principles outlined for the stu- 
dent’s guidance. Other sources of vocational infor- 
mation are also listed in this book’s appendix. 

For further information address 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
14 W. 45th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 








NEWS COMMENTS 


Colleges Review Minority Placement 

The executive officers of the Temple University 
Placement Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., in conjunction 
with the Placement Advisory Committee determined 
to call a conference to consider the problems involved 
in the placement of members of minority groups. A 
limited group of not more than twenty individuals 
making for a frank discussion, yet providing sufficient 
differentiation of experience to be both comprehen- 
sive and provocative, was invited. Invitations were 
sent to members of placement staffs of representative 
college, industrial employment managers, and officers 
of organized groups interested in the problem. 

It was the considered opinion of the meeting that 
placement activities should be representative of col- 
lege policy as a whole. There are numerous impli- 
cations that follow from the above assertion. First 
that since training is a primary goal of college, it 
follows that job specification should be given in 
terms of training. Secondly, that conscious effort 
be asserted in dealing with employers and the gen- 
eral public to portray with force and accuracy a 
picture of the racial and religious composition of the 
college population. 

A number of sources suggested that the placement 
bureau employ a member of a minority on its staff 
to emphasize the orderliness of its own house. It 
was recommended that college publications endeavor 
to promote among students, faculty, alumni and other 
friends of the institutions the principle of employ- 
ment on merit. Third, that even in the absence of 
statutory controls, placement forms should be so con- 
structed as to give no offense to members of minority 
groups. Fourth, placement officers should continue 
to take it upon themselves to contact employers who 
will consider employment of members of minority 
groups. Fifth, that such employer contacts should 
present as many opportunities to the minority mem- 
bers in the college population as to others. 

One of the most pertinent suggestions in regard to 
the introduction of members of minority groups into 
previously discriminatory concerns utilized the fol- 
lowing method. It was first determined that the new 
employee would be attached to one of the major ad- 
ministrative departments, preferably to personnel. 
Second, the individual concerned was selected after 
careful screening. Third, an employee qualified in 
terms of stature and social acceptability sponsored 
the new employee in both business and social affairs. 

\ somewhat different method has also been utilized 
by the National Urban League. Placement officers 
of the National Urban League invite top-level per- 
sonnel from twelve or fifteen concerns in the same or 
related fields of work. Following a luncheon, the 
Urban League program is presented and discussed. 
After such a meeting, reviews of company policy may 
be made and employment commitments given. Urban 
League representatives feel that by meeting socially, 
some modification in employer attitude is to be ex- 
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pected. Then, too, by having members of competing 
firms present and in even limited agreement, results 
in removing fear of unfair competitive practices. 

Another technique that is of highest importance is 
for college placement officials to know and understand 
their colleagues in industry so that frank and com- 
prehensive discussion will be encouraged. 

Many members of the conference appeared to feel 
that if these suggestions relative to college policy and 
employer attitudes could be embodied into everyday 
practices, a great step forward would be taken. Such 
modification might well result in the reduction of 
feeling of discrimination on the part of the applicant. 
It should be pointed out, however, that there was 
considerable difference of opinion regarding the 
causes behind feelings of discrimination. In part. 
such feelings are responses to the realities of the sit- 
uation; however, with some individuals these same 
feelings may be a form of rationalization. Some 
members cf the meeting felt that once minorities 
achieved equality of opportunity in a placement situ- 
ation all feeling of being discriminated against would 
disappear. This is the equivalent of saying that with 
the ending of discrimination a basic change in the 
personality of the individual will occur. But will the 
aggressive person become a cooperative employee, or 
the docile develop initiative? This question was in 
the minds of other members of the meeting who felt 
that regardless of the degree of discrimination that 
actually existed, some individuals would continue to 
rationalize their personal failures. Members of this 
group were of the opinion that some allegedly dis- 
criminatory acts were the result of the personality of 
the individual and his emotional reaction to possible 
failure. These members would seek to reduce the 
extent of personal failure by developing a counseling 
program designed to treat the vocational and emo- 
tional problems of the individual. It was hoped that 
with this additional reinforcement the individual 
would be better able to withstand the buffeting of a 
discriminatory world. 

An educational approach was suggested as supple- 
mentary to the foregoing. It was pointed out that 
many young people have no idea of the qualifications 
that are of the utmost importance to an employer. 

The meeting closed recommending that much 
thought be given the problem by college placement 
officers and their colleagues in industry. It was sug- 
gested that organization on a local basis would make 
for continuity, and that minority groups would ben- 
efit from the strengthened acquaintance. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute Offers the 
Following Services to its Seniors 
and Alumni 


Registration of seniors and alumni for placement. 
(V. P. I. placement forms.) 
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Compile condensed personal data and record forms 
for all registrants. 

Offer consultation and testing services for clarifi- 
cation of ability, aptitudes, and interest. Provide 
extensive contacts with prospective employers and 
maintain employers’ contact file. 

Analyze market trends and tendencies for all occu- 
pational opportunities in which V. P. I. graduates 
would be interested. 

Arrange for campus and off-campus interviews with 
prospective employers and students. 

Correspond with potential employers and keep 
them informed of graduation dates and supply of 
graduates in various fields. 

Engage in survey studies and research to keep 
students and alumni informed of placement problems. 

Maintain liaison with course advisers and depart- 
ment heads as well as instructors of the college in 
order to profit by their recommendations and evalua- 
tion of students. 

Coordinate visits of company officials and represen- 
tatives with faculty members in order to establish and 
maintain direct liaison. 

Cooperate with students and faculty in securing 
rating sheets and records. 


Render maximum efficient service to college, 
industry, state, and governmental agencies in 


coordinating supply and demand requirements for 
placement and guidance. 

Explore summer employment opportunities for 
undergraduates and place maximum number of stu- 
dents in desirable positions. 

Coordinate alumni placement activities with col- 
lege alumni office and receive requests from alumni 
through this medium. 


Mademoiselle Guest Editor Contest 


MADEMOISELLE is now taking applications for 
membership on its College Board. Approximately 
1000 college girls who are accepted on the Board will 
compete for a place as Guest Editor on the magazine. 
The twenty winners will be members whose three 
assignments and extra work for the College Board 
in the 1948-49 school year are judged outstanding. 
Their reward: a trip to New York to help edit the 
August issue of MADEMOISELLE; a chance to 
receive individual counseling and guidance on reach- 
ing their career goals. 

The twenty come from colleges all over the country 
to work in the magazine’s New York offices for the 
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month of June. As paid workers assigned to differ- 
ent departments, they assist the staff on all kinds of 
jobs—routine typing and filing as well as interview- 
ing, research, writing and editing copy. 

Guest Editors are concerned but uncertain about 
their future in the business world. To help clarify 
their goals and learn ways of achieving them, they 
take part in a vocational guidance program put on by 
MADEMOISELLE’s Jobs and Futures department. 
1948 Guest Editors took vocational and psychological 
tests, received personal guidance, and each girl 
talked with an outstanding person in her field of 
interest. During the three-day Jobs and Futures 
Conference, the twenty held a group interview with 
a Panel of successful young business women, heard 
these recent college graduates tell about their jobs 
and the steps that led to them, asked questions on 
problems of advancement and salaries, on getting a 
foothold in different fields, of combining careers with 
marriage. The last day of the Conference, 1948 
Guest Editors took part in a Job Clinic. Some 
planned job resumes, portfolios and interviews which 
the others criticised. 

Because the College Board is designed to give 
career-minded students a chance to get a head start 
in their chosen field, even losing contestants are 
winners. Guest Editors get individual help in choos- 
ing their careers, but all College Board members test 
their abilities through the contest and have their 
work judged by professional standards. They can 
submit short stories, editorial ideas or articles on any 
subject they’re interested in—from politics to child 
care—and they’re paid for material the magazine 
uses. Some members come to New York as delegates 
to MADEMOISELLE’s Annual College Forum to 
discuss current social problems and hear opinions of 
distinguished speakers. Each year the magazine 
sends a brief description of Guest Editors and out- 
standing Board members 
to executives in leading 
and publishing firms. 

Students who wish to apply for membership on the 
College Board must submit a trial report on any new 
phase of campus life, a snapshot and personal data 

including home address, college year, major and 
minors, interests, extracurricular activities and jobs 
held—to: The College Board Editor, MADEMOI- 
SELLE, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Appli- 
cations for the 1948-49 contest must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, November 1. 


who are seniors in college 
fashion, advertising, radio 


BARBARA WITTEN, 
Jobs and Futures, 


MADEMOISELLE. 








MARKETING HUMAN RESOURCES OR SELLING SERVICES 


H. E. Stone, Secretary, Loans and Placement, 


West Virginia University, 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


HE application of sales techniques to the 

marketing of human resources is not a 
new idea but it is one that needs more em- 
phasis in university placement offices. Every 
university has an obligation not only to edu- 
cate and train but also to assist graduates 
faced with the problem of marketing their 
services. The placement director is the sales 
manager. Placement officers and department 
heads are his assistants. The seniors are the 


salesmen. 


It is the business of the University Place- 
ment Service to survey the field, inform 
potential employers of the available univer- 
sity product—the number of seniors in each 
college and department that prepare for em- 
ployment, and to invite personnel men_ to 
visit the campus, look over the training fa- 
cilities and interview seniors. As a good 
sales manager he will give credit to others for 
the parts they play in helping seniors and 
employers. He will handle preliminary cor- 
respondence, increase the placement con- 
tacts for seniors, set interview dates, avoid 
conflicts and direct visiting personnel men 
swiftly to interview rooms. He will not talk 
about placing seniors but insist that every 
senior sells his services in the personal in- 
terview or fails to make a sale. This avoids 
any argument as to who placed whom and is 
satisfying to the senior. 


The placement director will naturally see 
that as many seniors as possible learn as 
much as possible about prospective employers 
before being interviewed by their representa- 
tives. The many booklets put out by leading 
corporations for the information of university 
seniors are most helpful. Company policies, 
job opportunities, promotional policies, in- 
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service training courses and the specialized 
training required for work in such functional 
divisions as sales and advertising, credit and 
collections, auditing and accounting, pro- 
duction and research and the special engineer- 


ing departments, are outlined. 


Pre-placement guidance may well begin in 
the junior year in college and even much 
earlier. Supply and demand in the various 
occupational fields can be studied, occupa- 
tional trends evaluated and occupational in- 
formation presented by career leaflets, guid- 
ance conferences and personal interviews 
with students as to their vocational plans. In 
all this the student must be made to realize 
that eventually he must have some abilities 
or services to sell that the world will need 
and be willing to pay for. Otherwise, on 
receiving his diploma he may find himself 
“all dressed up with no place to go.” 


One can sell just three things in this world: 
commodities, ideas and services. We are con- 
cerned with the sale of services by university 
seniors and alumni. How many placement 
directors are competent sales managers, lead- 


ers and guides to their senior salesmen? 


Salesmanship is the power to persuade 
people to purchase your product at a_ profit 
—with mutual advantage to both buyer and 
seller. It calls for the careful matching of 
men to job descriptions and employer needs. 
It is the power to lead others to think as you 
think, feel as you feel and act as you want 
them to act. It involves salesman, customer. 
the process of the sale and the product, com- 
modity, ideas or services to be sold. The 
senior therefore must have something definite 


to sell, must get favorable attention to that 
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something and his qualifications for the job 
for which he is being interviewed, must 
arouse interest on the part of the interviewer 
and lead him to desire his services and feel 


that, if hired, he will make good. 


The point of view of the recruiting agent 
may be different. He is a purchasing agent 
sent to campuses to buy human services, to 
select men, to hire, if you please. He may not 
even like the thought that the senior is a sales- 
man seeking to sell what he has—trying to 
put his best foot forward. Nevertheless this 
is the case, and many an able senior is so 
poor a salesman that he puts the worst foot 
forward, makes a bad impression in_ the 
interview, and the company overlooks a good 
man. Some seniors over-sell what they have 


and this is as bad as underselling. Some 
recruiting agents under-sell the opportunities 
in their companies. The recruiting agent is 
not merely a purchasing agent. He too is a 
salesman and sometimes very aggressive in 
selling his company to a senior he wants 
badly. 


To summarize, the placement director likes 
to think of himself as a sales manager and he 
is or ought to be. The senior is satisfied when 
he thinks he made a sale of his services. The 
recruiting agent is happy when he feels that 
he has hired men—selected them. All need 
to think in terms of sound salesmanship, an 
important study for all who have any part in 
marketing human resources or selling human 
services. 
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WOMEN IN INSURANCE 


In 1940, approximately twelve million women were employed in 
the United States. Today, there are over eighteen million women 
working in our country’s various industries and, of these, 100,000 are 
employed by the life insurance companies of America. 


The life insurance business provides a variety of interesting oppor- 
tunities in the Home Office and the Field for women who are in search 
of a rich, rewarding career. 


THE D E N N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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